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Hope for Underdeveloped Areas 


Point Four and Education 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


oon his inaugural address on 
January 20, 1949, President Tru- 
man made a statement of policy that 
was heard round the world. This 
statement (now known as Point 
Four), calling for a ‘bold new pro- 
gram for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial 
progress available for the improve- 
ment and growth of underdeveloped 
areas,” aroused the hopes of men 
who believe in human freedom and 
are working for a just and lasting 
peace on earth. The Point Four 
Program became law on June 5, 
1950, when the President added his 
signature to the ‘‘Foreign Economic 
Assistance Act of 1950,” a com- 
prehensive authorization for a vari- 
ety of international programs. 

In the text of this authorization 
there occurs the term “technical co- 
operation programs,” defined as 
meaning “‘programs for the inter- 
national interchange of technical 
knowledge and skills designed to 
contribute to the balanced and inte- 
grated development of the economic 
resources and productive capacities 
of economically underdeveloped 
areas’. ‘Such activities,” the text 
continues, ‘‘may include, but need 
not be limited to, economic, engin- 
eering, medical, educational, agricul- 





The Educational Policies Commis- 
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tional Education Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Its chairman is John K. 
Norton of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 
Reported from Point Four and Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: The 
National Education Association, 
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tural, fishery, mineral, and fiscal 
surveys, demonstration, training, 
and similar projects that serve the 
purpose of promoting the develop- 
ment of economic resources and 
productive capacities of underde- 
veloped areas.” 

The Point Four Program is an 
important step in the direction of 
capturing the offensive in the pres- 
ent world struggle and of formu- 
lating a positive and dynamic 
foreign policy. In addition, the 
humanitarian tradition and faith of 
America would in itself justify this 
program, even if the protection and 
extension of free institutions were 
not a grave issue. 

The “bold new program” for ex- 
tending technical aid to “underde- 
veloped areas” is lofty in purpose. 
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The administration of the program 
over a period of years, however, is 
a highly complicated and most difh- 
cult undertaking. The Point Four 
Program means the introduction of 
new and strange elements into the 
cultures involved. It means changes 
in social structures and eventually 
even in the character of peoples. 
Technical assistance can never be 
merely technical. The introduction 
of new elements, even though they 
be labeled ‘technical,’ will affect 
sooner or later the entire culture 
from center to circumference, in- 
cluding not only the ways but also 
the ends and values of life. 

The proposal therefore carries 
profound educational implications. 
The deliberate introduction of new 
cultural elements on a large scale 
into a given culture constitutes a 
daring and revolutionary undertak- 
ing in the field of educational and 
social engineering. Also the conduct 
of the program of assistance, both 
from the standpoint of the Ameri- 
can contribution and from the 
standpoint of the participating coun- 
try, is fundamentally psychological 
and educational in character. The 
long-range success of the “bold new 
program” and the building of in- 
stitutions capable of sustaining the 
new modes of production and tech- 
nical knowledge will depend in the 
last analysis on the development of 
appropriate forms of organized edu- 
cation. On the educational side the 
entire enterprise should be launched 
and guided by such principles, con- 
siderations, and proposals as the fol- 
lowing. 


First, the clear purpose of the pro- 
gram should be to assist the people 
of each participating country to im- 
prove their conditions: to raise 
their standard of living, to make 
their lives, individually and collec- 
tively, more abundant and secure, 
to enhance their dignity and sense 
of worth as human beings. Learn- 
ing from the mistakes of the past, 
we must avoid in all our dealings 
even the suggestion of exploitation 
of the weak, of “dollar diplomacy,” 
of “cultural imperialism.” In order 
to guard ourselves against the charge 
or even the suspicion of imperial- 
ism we should seek, wherever prac- 
ticable, to work in cooperation with 
other free nations and through the 
appropriate organs of the UN. 

Second, the educational program 
should be as bold, new, and imagin: 
ative as the program of technical 
assistance. Its aim should be to im- 
prove the life and life conditions, 
not for a small minority, but for 
all, and not for the present gener- 
ation alone, but for all generations 
to come. 

Third, the educational program 
should articulate closely with the 
peoples involved. It should start 
from where they are, employing all 
the cultural resources available. 
This means that the program should 
vary from people to people, and per- 
haps differ widely in both content 
and method. No program should 
be launched in haste, or without 
thorough preparation, or without 
fully qualified personnel. And after 
being launched it should be devel- 
oped cautiously and experimentally, 
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being modified continually in the 
light of accumulating knowledge 
and wisdom. At the outset, at least 
in the technically more backward 
countries, heavy reliance on Ameri- 
can leadership would be essential. 
But from the very beginning the ob- 
ject of all plans should be the 
achievement of independence and 
emancipation from outside assistance 
and guidance as speedily as possible. 
Fourth, the educational program 
should be broadly conceived. It is 
of course obvious that provision 
should be made for the development 
of a system of vocational and tech- 
nical training suited to the condi- 
tions, the needs, and the resources 
of the country. We should look 
forward to the day eventually when 
the system would prepare specialists 
at all levels, even of the highest 
professional grade. But equally im- 
portant should be provision for a 
comprehensive program of Civic, 
political, and moral education de- 
signed to prepare the people to un- 
derstand and live under the compli- 
cated and dynamic life conditions 
which inevitably accompany the ad- 
vance of science and technology. 
Fifth, the educational program 
should embrace nonschool as well 
as school agencies. Here American 
leadership must be watchful lest it 
be unduly influenced by one of its 
own traditions—the tradition of 
identifying organized education, and 
even education as a whole, with the 
world of the school. Consequently, 
at the outset the entire culture of 
the people involved should be care- 
fully studied for the purpose of dis- 
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covering existing processes and in- 
stitutions which might be utilized 
and developed for educational pur- 
poses. 

Sixth, all Americans participating 
in the program should receive spec- 
ial preparation for thew duties. 
Before undertaking his work, the 
expert, in whatever field, should 
make some study of the culture and 
the people to be served. He should 
also acquire a devotion to the long: 
range interests of the country to 
which he ‘is assigned. It would 
clearly be worth the expense in- 
volved to give him an opportunity 
to visit and study the country at 
first hand before participating in 
the development of the program. 

Seventh, in the selection of per- 
sons to participate in the program of 
assistance, our uniquely rich ethnic 
resources should be fully utilized. 
Our own diversity of ancestry should 
prove an invaluable asset in the con- 
duct of the Point Four Program. 
Nothing should serve more effec- 
tively to disarm the skeptics, turn 
back the attack of the Communists, 
and arouse confidence among the 
technically underdeveloped people, 
the majority of whom belong to the 
colored races, than the generous 
utilization of this particular resource. 
Especially should we seek out and 
develop talent present in our Negro 
citizens and have them represent 
our democracy in appropriate num- 
bers in all branches of the under- 
taking. Such a measure would dem- 
onstrate to the entire world, as well 
as to the peoples directly involved, 
that we take seriously our demo- 
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cratic professions, and that we be- 
lieve firmly in the principles of our 
own Declaration of Independence 
and the Declaration of Human 
Rights of the United Nations. 

Eighth, many specialists from the 
participating countries should be 
trained in the United States or other 
advanced industrial nations. A con- 
trolling purpose of this process 
should be to prepare a broad range 
of specialists to work in their own 
countries. 

Ninth, carefully selected young 
men and women of virtue and talent 
from each of the participating coun- 
tries should be assigned to study 
thoroughly the development of in- 
dustrial civilization. They should be 
led to see the great promise of this 
civilization in the relief of human 
misery and the raising of the stand- 
ard of living of the masses of peo- 
ple. At the same time they should 
learn of the mistakes made by the 
Western countries as they struck 
out in these new directions, mis- 
takes which might now be avoided. 
Also they should become acquainted 
with the inevitable costs in terms of 
the disruption of old ways of life 
which accompany the introduction 
of science and technology. 

Tenth, the advisory board author- 
ized by Congress to “advise and 
consult .. . with respect to general 
or basic policy matters arising in 
connection with the operation of the 
program” should include some per- 
sons who are already familiar with 


the peoples and cultures involved 
and others who have devoted their 
lives to the general study of the 
clash and the interrelations of di- 
verse cultures. The fact must be 
recognized that this is indeed ‘‘a 
bold new program,” without prece- 
dent in the history of the relations 
of nations, and particularly in the 
history of the relations of the so- 
called advanced and backward peo- 
ples. If we are to succeed in this 
ambitious, humane, and far-sighted 
venture in statesmanship, we shall 
need all the knowledge and wisdom 
we can marshal. 

Finally, the American people 
should be prepared for a long and 
sustained effort. Here perhaps is 
the most crucial phase of the edu- 
cational program involved in the 
proposal to extend technical assist- 
ance to industrially underdeveloped 
areas. At present our people have 
only a most superficial grasp of the 
considerations which led to this pro- 
posal. In the absence of popular 
understanding and watchfulness the 
program might easily be perverted 
into an imperialistic adventure. Al- 
so without such understanding and 
watchfulness it might be terminated 
before it had achieved its purposes. 
We should know that dividends on 
such an investment of good will and 
material resources will come slowly. 
And we should know, too, that 
when they do come they may be ex- 
pected to cnme in the form of secur- 
ity, justice, and peace for all men. e 


So far the GI Bill of Rights has cost 10 billion dollars. 





A Call to “Remake” and “Rebuild” 


American Education and American Life 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


In the New Republic 


No our schools, lower and 


higher, meet the present needs of 
American life? And what do they 
promise as to meeting the probable 
needs of the future? 

In at I¢ast three respects the situ- 
ation facing education today differs 
significantly from what formerly 
prevailed. 

1. Changing affairs have brought 
new social problems, both domestic 
and international, more numerous, 
more difficult, and more urgent per- 
haps than ever before. 

2. Science is continually opening 
up new possibilities of control over 
nature. These possibilities for im- 
proving life ought to be realized. 

3. Modern study has given us 
new insight into child nature and 
into the learning process. 

From each of these three there 
comes a demand that education re- 
make appropriately both its aims 
and its teaching procedures. 

Intentional education exists pri- 
marily to rear the young to the best 
possible living, both individual and 
social. In an earlier day, education, 
along with everything else, was 
authoritarian. Youth was molded, 
under penalty, to conformity and 
obedience to the fore-fixed authori- 
tarian patterns of life. The situation 
now is very different with us. De- 
mocracy, our uncertain future, and 
new educational insights concur in 
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demanding that youth be reared to 
intelligent selfdirection and a proper 
regard for the common good, each 
to be progressively attained as ap- 
propriate maturity is developed. 


PRIMARY AIM 


Because a reliable character is the 
only dependable promise of proper 
future behavior, the primary aim of 
education on the process side is, not 
book learning, as has often been 
held in the past, but character build- 
ing (including therein proper per- 
sonality adjustment). The overrul- 
ing aim of the educative process 
must be to build a reliable and de- 
pendable character possessed of ap- 
propriate attitudes, habits, skills, | 
knowledge, and creative intelligence 
for meeting life's varied demands. 

The term appropriate as just used 
in connection with desirable char- 
acter traits must get its guiding 
definition from the content of life’s 
problems, both current and develop- 
ing. 

So many conflicting assertions 
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have been made for and against 
“progressive education” that we can 
well give prominence to the topic. 
In the conflict over “progressive 
education” we see a life-and-death 
struggle between a new and an old 
outlook as to which shall rule in 
education. The essential features of 
the old-type education were, and 
are: (a) education is learning some- 
body else’s knowledge or wisdom 
from textbooks or lectures; (4) such 
learning proceeds largely, if not en- 
tirely, by memory; (c) the test of 
successful learning is ability to re- 
state in recitation or examination 
what has previously been given by 
textbook or lecture; (d) what is 
thus “learned” will appropriately act 
itself out in later life. 


OLD AND NEW 


In strong contrast with this old 
stands the new. Its differentiating 
features are: 

1. The act of learning is more 
than acquiring words, and more than 
acquiring ideas. A thing has not 
really been learned until it can and 
will manifest itself in later appro- 
priate behavior. 

2. Effective learning can come 
only from active living, from a liv- 
ing which uses what is to be learned 
as an essential part of that living. 
If then one is really to learn any- 
thing—be it a thought or a feeling 
(attitude) or a habit or a skill—if 
he is to learn it so well that he can 
be counted on to behave that way, 
his leatning effort has to proceed 
by behaving that way, by behaving 
that way in his heart and behaving 


that way (so far as conditions 
allow) in his act. 

In the light of the foregoing dis- 
cussion we conclude that: 

3. The school must be primarily 
a place for living, a place where 
good allround living can go on in 
order that, by allround behaving, 
allround good character and person- 
ality may be built. 

At the present time it seems safe 
to assert that among those who have 
objectively studied the problem, the 
new has won its way for the ele- 
mentary school. Unless they are in- 
terfered with from the outside, all 
American teachers colleges more or 
less completely accept the theory of 
the new. It is true that we still 
hear assertions that in the ‘‘progres- 
sive’ schools pupils are allowed to 
“do as they please.” Such state- 
ments the writer believes to be but 
caricatures. People report what they 
hear from those who do not under- 
stand what they see; and the rumors 
spread. 

It seems true to say that the typi- 
cal college or secondary school in 
this country—but emphatically not 
all—still holds to the older point 
of view. And this is even truer of 
schools in most other countries. It 
is a clear case of cultural lag. 

Why does the secondary school 
lag behind the elementary school in 
this respect? The main reason is 
that secondary schools are now run 
practically everywhere on the depart- 
mentalized basis, each teacher typi- 
cally caring for his subject—mathe- 
matics, English, Latin, or science, 
as the case may be. When such a 
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teacher prepared for teaching, 
whether in the liberal-arts college 
or in a teachers college, he majored 
in the subject he expected to teach. 
This means that he worked under a 
specialist in that subject, and gen- 
erally for four years. Now ordin- 
arily this professor had never stu- 
died ‘“‘education’”’ and often disbe- 
lieved in such study. The result is 
that many secondary-school teachers 
look askance at the 18 hours of edu- 
cation (out of 120) required by 
state departments. 

Some secondary-school teachers 
have profited by their work in edu- 
cation, some have not. Whichever 
it be, when they get to teaching in 
the high school, they find (again 
typically) the old point of view in 
fairly full control. Each teacher 


has his subject to teach and general- 
ly he must prepare his students for 
college. The result is that only the 
exceptional teacher can do more 
than bring some of the new into 
the old way of teaching. 

Why is the college so committed 


to the old outlook? The answer 
again is cultural lag, a clear case. 
Curious as it may seem, college pro- 
fessors are not prepared to teach. 
Their only preparation in the uni- 
versity is for research, The Ph.D. is 
granted for research. Practically no 
“graduate school” in the United 
states raises a finger to teach educa- 
tion or to prepare specifically for 
college teaching. 

The secondary school is, to use 
an old, rustic term, now “hogtied” 
to the college as the college is hog- 
tied to the graduate school. A pro- 


per study of education is not only 
not given to college teachers, it is 
practically denied to them. And the 
professor, whether in the liberal-arts 
college or in the teachers college, 
passes his outmoded attitude on to 
those preparing to teach in the 
secondary school. 


CORE OF THE PROBLEM 


Is there nothing to be done? Yes, 
the quickest way, it appears, to 
bring in the new is to introduce it 
through the “core” work into the 
secondary school. The sixth-grade 
teacher is held responsible for teach- 
ing her 11- or 12-year olds the all- 
round education appropriate to that 
age. If I had my way, the seventh- 
grade teacher would the next year 
take these same 30-odd pupils for 
three-fourths of the day, and teach 
them the allround education appro- 
priate to their age. The only differ- 
ence between this year and last 
would be that the pupils are now a 
year older. This ‘‘allround educa- 
tion’”’ constitutes the core, and it 
should be conducted on the “activi- 
ty” basis. In the eighth grade the 
core might take, not 75 percent of 
the day, but 70 percent, and so on 
up to the 12th grade, when it would 
be 50 percent. During the rest of 
the day the pupil should study such 
subjects as he needs to meet his in- 
dividual requirements: preparation 
for college, for vocational work, or 
for pursuing some interest more 
thoroughly than the core allows. 

Has this ever been tried? Yes, in 
greater or less degree, in many 
places. 
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In the secondary school, as in 
the elementary school, learning 
must, to be effective, be on the life 
basis. Pupils must be selfactive in 
what they do or their learning 
suffers; and they really learn any- 
thing only as that thing enters their 
own personal living and plays there 
a significant part in their own pur- 
poses. In this way they will put 
forth real effort; and they will 
learn in the degree that they give 
themselves to what they do. And, at 
the same time, in the degree that 
they give themselves wholeheartedly 
to what they do, in like measure 
will the attendant learnings be both 
sound (good) and strong. 

There are many signs that the 
liberal-arts college is trying to wake 
up. So far, however, its efforts 
have been directed mainly within 
the old tradition. If the best now 
known in education could be put to 
work in our colleges, there would 
be a mighty shaking among the dry 
bones. The hope lies in the better 
education of college teachers and 
administrators. And the best present 
hope for this seems to lie in per- 
suading one of our foremost univer- 
sities to start a new type of gradu- 
ate school to prepare college teach- 
ers. 

As to the social-moral aims of 
education, two groups deal inade- 
quately with these: first, those who 
ignore behaving as a necessary fac- 
tor in learning and use books in- 
stead; second those who overstress 
vocational preparation, giving ‘‘cul- 


tural’ subjects only a “lick and a 
promise.” 

The world situation is too critical 
for such inadequate, measures. Youth 
must be reared from childhood to 
grapple with life’s problems at each 
developing level. This means con- 
structive discussion to plan school 
work; it means building attitudes 
of concern for the common good 
(as increasingly perceived); it 
means attacking controversial issues 
(within the growing intellectual 
areas); it means pursuing social 
purposes into the community. In 
these various ways must each youth 
build effective citizenship for him- 
self. 


SPECIFIC TASKS 


In view of the foregoing, the 
specific tasks confronting American 
education seem to be: (a) remake 
the elementary school consistently on 
the new outlook which it now pro- 
fesses; (b) rebuild the secondary 
school on the basis of living and 
learning, dethrone memory and 
cramming for examination, abolish 
the subservience to entrance exam- 
inations and college-entrance re- 
quirements, put the high school on 
the basis of the finest and richest 
living that teachers and pupils to- 
gether devise; (c) so rebuild the 
college as to get true living (be- 
having) into its program; educate 
its instructors for full, true teaching; 
bring the thinking of teaching and 
management abreast of the best 
that is known. « 
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To Save a Free Society 


Economic Education Is a Must 


ERNEST O. MELBY 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


hati period in which we are liv- 
ing is dominated by a bitter and 
intense conflict between two oppo- 
site conceptions of life and social 
organization: a statist totalitarian- 
ism versus a democratic society with 
civil liberties and more or less free 
economic competition. The conflict 
between these two conceptions of 
life is worldwide, and its ultimate 
outcome is the greatest unanswered 
question of our age. Here in Ameri- 
ca we think the conflict so impor- 
tant that we have made it the cen- 
tral issue of our foreign policy and 
are spending approximately half of 
our federal revenues on the various 
facets of a cold war against totali- 
tarianism. In this cold war our 
opponents ate banking on the ulti- 
mate collapse of our economic 
system. 


ACHILLES HEEL 


While recent years and months 
appear to have somewhat upset the 
timetable predicted by our oppon- 
ents for the collapse of our economic 
system, few seasoned observers 
would go so far as to say that the 
economic problems of our free so- 
ciety have been solved and that we 
need have no fear of depression, 
unemployment, or other economic 
breakdowns. On the contrary, the 
most realistic observers of the 
American social fabric recognize 
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that the Achilles heel. of American 
freedom is somewhere in our eco- 
nomic system. Our best leadership 
recognizes also that in the last 
analysis democracy will win or lose 
on the basis of its capacity for 
meeting human needs and for re- 
leasing the creative talents of men 
everywhere. Moreover, regardless 
of what democracy may do in the 
cultural and human-relations areas, 
if it fails cn the economic front it 
will most certainly go down to de- 
feat. if, then, we are interested in 
the survival of our way of life, there 
is no kind of education more im- 
portant than that which seeks to 
make the average American intelli- 
gent about our economic system and 
effective as a citizen in relationship 
to it. 

Unfortunately, economic educa- 
tion in America is meager, sporadic, 
and often sterile in character. One 
can graduate from a high school 
without even an elementary under- 
standing of the economic problems 
confronting America. One can 
graduate from college without tak- 
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ing a single course in economics. 
Even if courses in economics are 
taken, they are often courses intend- 
ed for those who are to specialize in 
economics and in and of themselves 
give the students little background 
for understanding current economic 
issues. It has been frequently ob- 
served that we are a nation of eco- 
nomic illiterates, that many of us 
believe we can get something for 
nothing, and that there is a wide- 
spread lack of knowledge of the 
basic facts concerning our economy, 
its problems, strengths, and weak- 
nesses. 


NO SIMPLE JOB 


With the present conflicts between 
various groups in our society, the 


conduct of economic education of a 
vital sort is by no means simple. 
There are those who want the 
schools to beat the drum for capital- 
ism, for free enterprise, and the 
power of the profit motive. Such 
individuals want the school to be- 
come propaganda agencies for the 
status quo. Unfortunately they do 
not realize that when a system is 
fighting for survival, it is of utmost 
importance that its faults and weak- 
nesses be recognized early and cor- 
rected if possible. Critics of our 
economics must be heard. Their 
criticisms may be wrong, but they 
must not go unheeded for too much 
is at stake. As a people we must 
think through the problems of mak- 
ing our economic system work 
smoothly and effectively. 

How far are civil liberties depen- 
dent on private enterprise and a free 


economy? In all sincerity, we do 
not know the answer to this ques- 
tion. England seems to be experi- 
menting with nationalization of 
some of the means of production, 
and simultaneously retaining her 
civil liberties. On the other hand, 
the development of large economic 
units, especially monopolies, may 
have a great restricting influence on 
the creative and adventurous think- 
ing of those who work in such en- 
terprises. It is possible that mon- 
opoly is as great a threat to intellect- 
ual freedom as is national owner- 
ship of a particular means of pro- 
duction. Clearly this is an area in 
which both practical and philoso- 
phical considerations need careful 
examination. Especially at the high 
school and college level, these con- 
cepts need thorough examination to 
the end that our citizens may be in- 
telligent about the various issues 
concerned. Such education is not a 
process of indoctrination but a care- 
ful inquiry with regard to facts and 
issues, conducted in the very spirit 
of the free society for which such 
education seeks to prepare young 
people. 

Big business, big labor, big gov- 
ernment, and big education all make 
their impact on the freedom of the 
individual to think, live, and func- 
tion as a member of society. The 
curse of bigness is no idle phrase or 
mere illusion. Decentralization may 
ultimately be our answer, but we 
shall not decentralize wisely or in 
timely fashion unless education 
gives more attention to the relation- 
ship between the size of an eco- 
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ECONOMIC 


nomic, political, or educational 
unit and the degree of human free- 
dom prevailing within it. 

There is grave danger of unreal- 
istic attitudes in relation to a free 
society and a free economy. To the 
vast majority of the people who 
inhabit the earth, the question of 
where they can get the next meal 
is of far greater importance than 
philosophical questions of intellect- 
ual freedom. Unless we in the 
western democracies recognize this 
fact, we are likely to utilize unreal- 
istic and unsound strategy in further- 
ing the cause of freedom. A thor- 
oughgoing education in the facts of 
the economic world is here indi- 
cated. Such education should begin 
in the elementary school and con- 
tinue throughout the entire span of 
adult life. 

The present productivity of the 
American economy has given us a 
standard of living beyond that in 
any other country. Yet, striking as 
our production records are, they are 
not nearly as high as they should 
be or could be. Here we are con- 
fronted with a large number of 
serious but removable obstacles. For 
one thing, there seems to be a very 
direct relationship between educa- 
tion and economic wellbeing. In 
our country subordination of the 
Negro and lack of educational op- 
portunities for millions of children 
and young people still limit our 
productive capacity. Widespread 
educational and economic oppor- 
tunities for our own people would 
provide us with markets we need 
for our surplus production and 
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greatly increase our general prosper- 
ity. Yet millions of our people do 
not understand the importance of 
education in relation to a prosper- 
ous economy. Business leaders at 
times are active in holding down 
tax rates for educational purposes 
and thereby limiting the educational 
opportunities for our young people, 
thus ultimately putting a ceiling on 
their own business opportunities. 


STUDY INCENTIVES 


With our present worldwide re- 
sponsibilities, we need the creative 
capacities of every individual in our 
own country. We need also to 
stimulate the productive capacities 
of people everywhere in the world. 
We must discover the pattern of 
economic organization which will 
produce the best incentives for a 
high production. To this end, the 
effect of taxation, of wage levels, of 
retirement schemes, and _ various 
other forms of social security must 
be examined. 

The economics of distribution is 
not understood by a considerable 
section of our population. To most 
of us it seems a very baffling busi- 
ness made up of complex costs, a 
multiplicity of middlemen, as well 
as many hidden problems that we 
do not understand. As consumers 
we shall probably never be able to 
deal effectively with the problems of 
distribution until we have greater 
understanding of the economic 
issues involved. Here again we 
need dispassionate and unbiased 
examination of facts and discussion 
of values in the free market of 
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opinion, which should characterize 
both our education and our society. 


WORLD PROBLEM 


In no area is the need for up-to- 
date economic understanding more 
evident than in relation to interna- 
tional trade. Rapidly the United 
States is being driven by its own 
power into the position of being 
about the only nation that can buy 
in the international market. Clear- 
ly other nations cannot continue to 
buy from us unless they can also 
sell to us. 

While momentarily we may be 
enjoying a great prosperity, we 
must not delude ourselves into 
the belief that we can continue to 
sell in the international market un- 
less we also buy in that market in 
somewhere near equal proportion. 
Here is a vast area for study, an 
area rich in educational experience 
and full of problems that have im- 
plications not only on the economic 
front, but in the field of diplomacy, 
international relations, and educa- 
tional philosophy. If the problems 
in foreign trade are to be under- 
stood by our people, it is clear that 
a far greater proportion of the edu- 
cational program has to be devoted 
to the various social understandings 
on which intelligent citizenship in 
this area must be based. 

No consideration of the problems 
of industry of capital, of produc- 
tion, distribution, and international 
trade can serve us in a democratic 
program of education unless such 


education gives a central place to 
the moral and spiritual values that 
are basic to our conception of life. 
In our discussion of totalitarianism 
we frequently point to the disregard 
of totalitarian societies for religion 
and for the dignity of the individual. 
Without doubt this accusation is 
justified, but we cannot continue to 
make it unless we can demonstrate 
by our own life and action that we 
in a free society have a real con- 
cern for all individual human be- 
ings regardless of color or creed or 
economic status. In other words, 
economic education in America 
must be soundly based on a true 
social democracy. 

In the present cold war for hu- 
man freedom our opponents believe 
that we shall ultimately lose because 
our economic system will fail us. 
The only way we can prove them 
wrong, and the only way we can 
make human freedom a reality, is 
to give our citizens the economic 
attitude and understanding that will 
equip them to develop sound eco- 
nomic policies and which will make 
our economic system a foundation 
for freedom rather than a source of 
weakness in crises. Such education 
will be effective as it examines the 
issues Clearly in the free market of 
opinion which should prevail in 
every school and college. It will 
have meaning and power as it is 
conducted in the true spirit of de- 
mocracy and as it is dominated by a 
concern for moral and spiritual 
values. e 
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Let’s Assess Our Strength 


What’s RIGHT With Our Public Schools? 


Davip H. RUSSELL 


In the NEA Journal 


© RITICISM of our public schools 
raises its voice easily: High-school 
graduates can’t spell. The school 
doesn’t teach enough phonics or 
grammar or bookkeeping. Delin- 
quency is the result of the failure 
of our public schools. 

More thoughtful critics some- 
times say: Cities have slum schools 
in building and equipment. The 
school doesn’t do enough for the 
gifted pupil. The high school may 
crystallize the social stratification 
existing among its students when 
they enter school. 

These criticisms should be—and 
are—studied carefully by school 
people. However, in all fairness, 
we must not overlook the great 
strengths of the public schools. 
The following facts on the credit 
side are given in the spirit of D. 
W. Brogan who, in his perceptive 
book, The American Character, says: 
“The American school is undertak- 
ing to do more than it can (which 
is very American) and doing much 
more than it seems to do (which 
is also very American).” 

The public school is the greatest 
agency for citizenship we now have. 
In most communities the public 
high school is the only place where 
all the children of all the people 
participate im common activities. 
The school is doing much more than 
instructing these youth. It is letting 
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them instruct one another in how to 
live. The public school is the most 
potent weapon we have forged for 
developing the social habits and 
attitudes that make up good citizen- 
ship. 


GROWTH OF YOUTH 


The public schools contribute to 
the moral and spiritual growth of 
youth, Our public schools leave to 
the home and the church certain 
phases of religious education— 
specific creed or doctrine. But they 
work for moral and spiritual values 
“inextricably associated with human 
relations, growth, and mental hy- 
giene, and the development of the 
total personality.” Through such 
procedures as cooperative planning, 
community participation, student 
government, camping, and other 
recreational activities, and the use 
of stories and biographies illustrat- 
ing high ethical values, the modern 
public school takes its place as one 
of the great forces in developing 
character in a democracy. 

The public schools have given the 
people of this country a very high 
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literacy rate. The record is still not 
good enough, but it is startlingly 
good. Never before has such a large 
percentage of our population been 
able to read. Research suggests 
that the average reading level of 
adults in this country has risen ap- 
preciably in the last 30 years. Once 
again the credit for the steady ad- 
vance of literacy and for the rise in 
general reading ability must go to 
the public schools. 

The public schools tend to raise 
standards of living throughout the 
communities of the United States. 
Schools affect more than individuals. 
They not only make Susan a better 
reader or Bill a better basketball 
player, but they affect the living of 
groups of people. The higher the 
educational standards of a com- 
munity, the higher are the produc- 
tive and consuming capacities of the 
people of the community. Better 
education is positively associated 
with such things as income earned, 
amounts of rent paid, retail sales, 
and magazine circulation. 


NATION’S HEALTH 


The public schools have helped to 
improve the physical wellbeing and 
health and safety habits of the na- 
tion. Without detracting from the 
discoveries of the medical profes- 
sion, the nutritionists, or the re- 
search chemists, I suggest that these 
groups alone do not build health 
habits. Most habits have to be 
taught, and the schools have been 
doing a large part of that job. 
Periodic physical examinations and 
safety education are parts of the 


regular curriculum, especially in 
urban areas. Health, hygiene, and 
safety are now an integral part of 
our daily living, and to the public 
schools’ teaching belongs much of 
the credit. 

The public schools teach more 
efficiently now than ever before. 
The commonest complaint about the 
modern school is that it is not as 
good as it was a generation ago 
“when I went to school.” Most 
school systems of a couple of genera- 
tions ago did not have much to com- 
mend them. As John A. Sexson has 
pointed out, we can hardly call them 
efficient when they failed 30 per- 
cent of their enrolments, sent on 
only 5 percent of their pupils to 
high school and 2 percent to college. 
Nowadays, it is common to have 
about 80 percent of the youth 14 to 
18 years enrolled in high schools. 
Anyone who has consistently visited 
a modern school knows the miracles 
accomplished by a skilled primary 
teacher in reading or a competent 
seventh-grade teacher in social 
studies or language or art. In 
speaking of the accomplishments of 
the public school, it is unwise to 
generalize on the basis of one son 
or daughter or a younger acquaint- 
ance. What are the results of public 
schooling for pupils in general? 

Another thing that is right about 
public education is the willingness 
of people in it to consider what is 
wrong with public education. Public 
education wouldn’t be so right if 
people in it didn’t know they were 
wrong occasionally. The desire to 
improve public education is reflected 
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in the large number of professional 
organizations with professional 
aims. Teachers and others support 
the NEA, for example, 450,000 
strong! It is also reflected in the 
fact that over 1000 research articles 
are published in the journals of this 
country every year, most of them 
aimed at the improvement of edu- 
cational practice. More can be done 
about informing parents about edu- 
cational problems and much more 
needs to be done in drawing the 
community into evaluation and plan- 
ning, but school people have shown 
themselves readier than many pro- 
fessions to improve their materials 
and methods of work. 

These seven reasons for continu- 
ing and strengthening support of 
the public school would probably 
have appealed to Mark Twain. Be- 


for public schools were severely 
criticized, he wrote: 

“I remember . . . when I was a 
boy on the Mississippi River. There 
was a proposition in the township 
there to discontinue public schools 
because they were too expensive. An 
old farmer spoke up and said if 
they stopped the schools they would 
not save anything, because every 
time a school was closed a jail had 
to be built . . . . I believe it is 
better to support schools than jails.” 


YOUR PART 


Is your school trying to accomp- 
lish the aims which you cherish for 
it? It’s doing more than you think. 
And if it isn’t, aren’t parents, 
teachers, and citizens all partners in 
the important job of creating better 
schools ? ® 


A Look at the Record 


THERE 7s some evidence on which we can judge the worth 
of today’s school against that of yesterday. Accompanying 
the article which is abstracted above is a list of some of this 
evidence: For example, Caldwell and Courtis compared the 
achievement of unselected students in 1919 with records we 
have of some 1845 youngsters. Using 1845 examination 
questions on the twentieth-century youngsters, the research- 
-ers found them to rate higher in spelling and on thought 
questions; the 1845 pupils came out better in rote learning. 
Another example is shown in the fact that the percentage of 
those who took and passed the New York Regents examin- 
ations in 1947 was 84; in 1915 it had been only 71 percent 
passing. Tests on ‘fundamentals’ given to Philadelphia’s 
upper-elementary pupils over a period of years showed that 
the 1947 crop did as well as or better than those of 1932. 





Shame of a Nation 


Sanitation in Many Schools Is Deplorable 


NELSON E. VILEs 


In School Life 


J ree is a three-story-and-full- 
basement junior-high school housing 
1300 children, in a metropolitan 
area, which has one dark dirty 
odorous basement toilet room at one 
corner of the building for the 620 
to 670 boys housed therein. There 
are only five or six lavatories with 
no hot water. There are no hand- 
washing facilities near the dining 
room. There are no showers. Toi- 
let room floors are wet; slate urinals 
are odorous. The walls are rough 
and positive ventilation is not avail- 
able for the room. The lunchroom 
near the center of the building in 
the basement has a kitchen next to 
a small dusty playground. There 
are no ventilating facilities other 
than through the windows. This is 
not an isolated case. It is not a 
slum area building. It is in a nice 
residential part of the city. Is your 
school like this? 


WHAT WE OWE 


Headline publicity is given to the 
lack of trained school teachers and 
to the need for school buildings be- 
cause of overcrowding, but we often 
fail to show that millions of children 
are now attending school in build- 
ings lacking the necessary facilities 
and services to protect their health. 
We should realize that: Every child 
forced by law to attend school is 
entitled to a healthful environment. 
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School pupils may become inured 
to the lack of adequate school sani- 
tary services but they never become 
immune to the possible effects of 
poor school sanitation. 

Children coming from various 
homes to school are potential car- 
riers for any disease germs that may 
be present in their homes. These 
children are often crowded together 
and have many personal physical 
contacts in school. They use com- 
mon sanitary and drinking facilities 
and make common use of various 
supplies, tools, and facilities. 

Many of the school children lack 
adequate home sanitary facilities for 
body service or protection. Some of 
them have suitable bathing facilities 
only when at school. Health and 
sanitary patterns established in the 
school probably will have a marked 
effect on future living standards and 
habits. The schools should endeavor 
to educate the whole child. He 
should be given an opportunity to 
develop ideals, health protection, 
and living patterns that will assist 
him to adapt to later life conditions. 





DEPLORABLE 


It may be as important to help him 
develop desirable concepts of san- 
itary living, as to help him to attain 
proficiency in some phases of educa- 
tional achievement. 

Sanitary conditions in schools 
have improved during recent dec- 
ades, but many new and old build- 
ings are still poorly built and 
maintained. Every school building 
should be designed for sanitary ser- 
vice. An examination of older 
school buildings sometimes indicates 
a lack of awareness of the impor- 
tance of sanitation in school build- 
ing. Likewise, in many new school 
buildings protective sanitation seems 
to have been neglected. In too many 
cases the building funds are limited. 
The school people want space. Some 
patrons want to be able to point 
to a beautiful building. The design- 
er with a product to sell may side 
with the patrons. The pupils need 
protection and service—they don’t 
vote. A frequent end result is a 
cheapening of inside surfaces and 
services and, as,’a result, adequate 
sanitation is more difficult to main- 
tain. 

It is not feasible to describe or 
even list here all the various areas 
in school buildings where sanitation 
becomes a serious problem. In the 
two areas mentioned here, sanita- 
tion often is not satisfactory and the 
effects of poor sanitation in these 
areas may be felt quickly. 

Toilet rooms—A lack of ade- 
quate planning and poor installa- 
tions are partly responsible for the 
low sanitary standards in toilet, 
shower, and other sanitary-service 
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rooms. In addition, maintenance is 
often inadequate. The following is 
only a partial listing of some of the 
conditions often found. Drinking- 
fountain heads are mot always 
properly shielded. The flow is not 
regulated and pupils’ lips may touch 
openings when drinking. Fountains 
are not adjusted in height to the 
pupils using them. Many are not 
properly cleaned, are unattractive, 
have accumulations of dirt, chew- 
ing gum, etc., in them. In many 
cases lavatories do not have hot 
water, or temperature is not regu- 
lated, and the hot and cold water 
are delivered through separate 
spigots. Lavatories are not adjusted 
to the size of the pupils using them 
and, in some cases, towels and soap 
are not provided. In many cases 
toilet stools are dirty and are diffh- 
cult to maintain. Sometimes they 
are not properly set. Bad conditions 
such as the following are too com- 
mon: small water seal in stool, 
rough or chipped stool surfaces, iron 
and other water deposit streaks on 
stools, seats broken, dirt in throat 
or up under rim of the stools. 


EASE OF MAINTENANCE 


The toilet rooms should be so 
designed that they may be main- 
tained easily. There should be posi- 
tive ventilation separate from other 
ventilating systems for the building. 
The floors should be of impervious 
material. It is particularly important 
that the floor around the urinals 
should be impervious, preferably 
nonslip, and that it slope to the 
urinals. The walls, floors, ceilings, 
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and toilet stalls should have smooth 
surfaces to facilitate cleaning and be 
nonodor-absorbing. Odors, either of 
decaying organic matter or of de- 
odorizing blocks, should be absent. 
Thorough daily cleaning should be 
a must. Dressing rooms should be 
adequately ventilated. 

Lunchroom service—The growth 
of the lunchroom service during 
recent years has created demands for 
space and services not available in 
most of the older and in many new 
school buildings. In many cases the 
lunchrooms have been put in the 
basement or other poorly adapted 
areas. If the schools expect to pro- 
vide lunch service they should make 
plans to meet the most rigid existing 
state and/or city sanitary require- 
ments for commercial caterers. In 
too many cases vermin-proof stor- 
age with proper temperature controls 
is not available. 


LESS THAN HALF 


A study by the Cleanliness Bureau 
(Report on a Pilot Questionnaire 
Addressed to School Administrators 
in 48 States. Cleanliness Bureau, 11 
West 42 Street, New York, N.Y.) 
on sanitary facilities in 1949 re- 
ported that less than half of the 
schools in America have acceptable 
sanitary and washing facilities. Con- 
ditions are generally worse in the 
states having poorer buildings and 
less funds for operating costs. One 
state reported that not more than 
10 percent of its schools were 
equipped with adequate sanitary 


facilities, another that only 25 per- 
cent of its schools had adequate 
hand-washing facilities. | School 
officials were reported to feel that 
specific attention should be given to 
the improvement of sanitary facili- 
ties. School officials also reported 
that REA programs had made it 
possible for many rural schools to 
provide running water and other de- 
sirable sanitary facilities. It was 
generally felt that all schools should 
have running water, water-flush 
toilets, hot and cold water for wash 
basins, and shower-bath facilities, 
and should provide soap, towels, 
and toilet paper. 

Schools as public, or private non- 
profit, institutions are not always 
subject to the same regulations and 
inspections as are some commercial 
activities and organizations. A few 
states have set up rigid rating and 
inspection systems for school lunch- 
rooms, kitchens, etc. This does not 
usually cover other phases of school 
sanitation. The fact that schools are 
not subjected to these rigid inspec- 
tions contributes to the poor service 
often found. 

Schools have cherished functional 
and area autonomy. If they are to 
have any high degree of autonomy 
they must accept the responsibility 
for providing sanitary and other 
essential services. The fact that the 
school is a public organization does 
not justify subjecting pupils to pre- 
ventable health hazards. The public 
should realize that school sanitation 
is a sound investment. ° 





Basic to Good Teaching 


Curriculum Research: Biggest Teacher 
Responsibility 


EDGAR M. DRAPER 


In the Clearing House 


Due curriculum is often defined 
today as’ the total learning expert- 
ences which pupils have in and out 
of school under the guidance of the 
~ faculty. It is the result of the inter- 
action of many important factors 
such as subject matter, the social 
and physical environment, the be- 
liefs, knowledges, attitudes, and 
skills of both teachers and pupils, 
and the abilities, interests, back- 
grounds, and understandings of 
both teachers and pupils. 

Formal procedure has tended to 
be replaced by liberal and demo- 
cratic relationships in the classroom 
as the interests and concerns of stu- 
dents have been given prominence. 
Initiative, enterprise, problem- 
solving, and cooperative efforts 
have superseded rote learning on 
the part of pupils. An integrated 
approach, based on a wide range of 
activities and projects, has made 
possible an appreciation of the in- 
terests and needs of pupils on the 
part of teachers which was not in- 
herent in programs emphasizing 
merely subject matter. 

When the curriculum is consid- 
ered from the standpoint of the 
growth and development of pupils, 
many opportunities exist for the de- 
velopment of research projects. 
Curriculum research, in fact, pre- 
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sents an opportunity to the class- 
room teacher. His research studies 
will be concerned with the enrich- 
ment of learning experiences, the 
social situation, and the study of 
the growth and development of stu- 
dents. The more advanced and 
worthwhile studies will be devel- 
oped around not one, but an inte- 
gration of all three of these impor- 
tant factors. 

Research in the field of student 
growth and development is postu- 
lated on the premise that each 
teacher is familiar with the general 
patterns of physical, mental, and 
emotional maturation. It also im- 
plies that each pupil must be studied 
as an individual in terms of these 
patterns, and adaptations must be 
provided to realize the potentialities 
of all of the students in their growth 
and development as normal persons. 

An example of the study and re- 
search in the development of chil- 
dren is in the field of reading where 
it is now an accepted practice to per- 
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mit the child to elect his own time 
for the beginning of formal reading. 
Much has been written and spoken 
concerning ‘“‘reading readiness.” It 
is just as true, however, that matura- 
tion levels are attained by individ- 
ual children for entrance into other 
types of formalized work and drill. 
“Readiness” is a term that can be 
utilized at the high-school and col- 
lege levels as well as in the first 
years of the primary school. 


GRADE LEVELS 


In order that adjustments can be 
made in the curriculum program of 
the school it is necessary for the 
teacher to know the techniques 
which can be utilized in a study of 
the drives, impulses, and tendencies 
of each student so that a pattern of 
work can be formulated for him. 
Now teachers are making studies of 
the behavior of children at all 
gtade levels in order to determine 
their needs, interests, and problems. 
These studies utilize certain research 
procedures familiar to the social 
worker and the educator, such as ob- 
servation, the case study, the check 
list, the questionnaire, and the in- 
terview. 

When data has been secured 
through these techniques, the most 
difficult work of the teachers must 
be undertaken in the determination 
of the adjustments which should be 
made in the curriculum in order to 
meet the individual needs of pupils. 
It is at this point that curriculum 
research is breaking down in the 
schools at the present. How can the 
teacher be freed to teach students 


rather than subject matter exclu- 
sively? Any meeting of educators 
will emphasize the approach based 
on a study of student growth and 
development, but few consider the 
implications of this approach in a 
practical situation. The task of 
meeting the needs of 40 pupils in 
a classroom so that they are suc- 
cessfully integrating their person- 
alities in terms of relating all 
phases of their environment, in- 
cluding the curriculum, to their de- 
velopmental patterns is a staggering 
problem when the teacher has been 
handed a “must-be-completed-cur- 
riculum”’ containing few suggestions 
for meeting the needs of the indi- 
vidual child. 

Curriculum research is the basis 
of good teaching, and is the most 
important responsibility of every 
teacher. It is not an activity to be 
developed spasmodically whenever 
the staff has a particular urge to im- 
prove the curriculum, but it is an 
essential phase of teaching and, as 
such must be a continuing phase of 
the work of the instructor. 

The specific types of curriculum 
research which can be utilized by 
teachers are best illustrated for our 
purposes by referring to some spe- 
cific opportunities presented in any 
school system. First, it is essential 
that the staff as a whole agree on 
the basic principles to be achieved 
in the growth patterns of the stu- 
dents. This statement of principles, 
if sufficiently expanded, could be- 
come a philosophy of education. 
The work at this stage is not en- 
tirely of the research type although 
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extensive studies should be made of 
the literature in the field, the pat- 
terns developed in other institutions, 
and the activities of the graduates 
in their field of endeavor. Each 
staff member should participate in 
the work and should be in agree- 
ment with the findings after many 
roundtable discussions of their im- 
plications. 

As soon as the basic principles 
have been developed, it will be 
possible to determine the objectives 
of various phases of the educational 
program. These should be stated 
in terms of the student and those 
which are related should be brought 
together later in the organization of 
courses of study. As objectives are 
organized in courses of study, fur- 
ther relationships will be noted 
between the various courses as cer- 
tain objectives appear to have a 
place in more than one course of 
study. Mutual understanding of the 
learning experiences to be developed 
in courses having common objectives 
will eliminate overlapping of work 
and the frustration of pupils. It 
will also serve as an integrating 
force in the curriculum of the school 
system and will stimulate normal 
growth patterns in the pupils. 

The allocation of objectives to 
the various courses of study will 
make it possible for units of work 
to be developed. Each objective 
will usually indicate a unit of work 
and these units can then be arranged 
in a sequential pattern of develop- 
ment for the pupils. The work of 
the unit can be broken down into 
specific objectives, each constituting 


a problem or a project of the unit. 
The teacher should construct a re- 
source unit preliminary to the de- 
velopment of the learning unit for 
use in the class. 

Each specific objective or problem 
should be organized so that the 
learning experiences indicated for 
the student and the teaching pro- 
cedures utilized by the teachers can 
be shown in relationship to each 
other. Learning experiences will 
include readings in assigned and in 
supplementary materials; investiga- 
tions by individuals or committees 
of pupils; excursions; visual and 
auditory aids; laboratory or clinical 
work; and roundtable or panel dis- 
cussions by student groups. Teach- 
ing procedures will include specific 
assignments to reference materials; 
planning and organizing individual- 
and group-research projects; plan- 
ning for and, summarizing the re- 
sults of excursions; indicating visual 
materials and other types of supple- 
mentary materials in relationship to 
the learning experiences of the 
pupils; adjusting the work equit- 
ably; and adapting the various 
phases of the work to the needs and 
interests of the pupils. 


EVALUATION 


At the conclusion of each unit of 
work the teacher will need to 
evaluate the growth of the pupils as 
a result of the learning experiences 
developed throughout the unit. 
Some plans for evaluation will be 
very informal and will include con- 
ferences with the pupils for the 
purpose of discussing the various 
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papers and bibliographies which 
they have developed in various 
phases of the work; noting their 
ability to work with groups; and 
assaying their social adjustment and 
their cooperative attitude in attack- 
ing a problem. Other types of 
evaluating will be more formal and 
will consist of both objective and 
informal tests. 

The teacher also will have occa- 
sion to evaluate the various aspects 
of the unit of work at the conclu- 
sion of the course. The pupils can 
render valuable assistance in such 
evaluations and their cooperation 
should be sought. The continuous 
revision of the resource unit by the 
teacher will assist in the evaluation 
of the unit. 


The study of pupils, the develop- 
ment of the basic principles of the 
curriculum, the formulating of the 
objectives of the courses of study, 
the planning of the learning experi- 
ences of the pupils, the comparison 
of teaching procedures which may 
be utilized by the instructor, the 
evaluation of student growth in the 
class, and the evaluation of the 
units of work making up the course 
of study present continuous research 
projects for the staff member. 

A teacher who is professionally 
growing through research activities 
in curriculum will be a real stimu- 
lation to pupils and his efforts will 
pay rich dividends to himself and 
the students who are privileged to 
work with him. e 


Time Enough 


IT is easy to produce tidy school administration by having 
the day’s schedule ticked off by the clock. If each elemen- 
tary-school subject could be classified and compartmentalized 
into its own tight little section, scheduling would be a lot 
simpler. But through sad experience supervisors and teach- 
ers in the elementary school have found it well-nigh impossi- 
ble to set up definite and specific time requirements for each 
subject. Teaching and learning do not work that way for 
young children, for everything from room temperature to 
last night’s television program has a bearing on the rate and 
speed of their learning. That which can be taught in a few 
minutes to bright, alert, well-rested youngsters may take 
much more time when circumstances are less happy. Needs 
and conditions within the classroom vary from day to day 
... Any outline must be flexible enough to allow for unfore- 
seen incidents and interests—from “It’s About Time” in 
the New York State Education Department's Letter to Super- 
visors, June, 1950. 
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Not One, but Many 


“Voices Of America’”’ 


EDGAR DALE 


In the News Letter 


— are three delusions which 
grip the minds of men everywhere. 
First, there is the major delusion 
that the problems of the world are 
so complicated that ordinary men 
cannot understand or solve them. 
Therefore, the delusion goes, we 
shall have to turn to the experts, the 
specialists, for answers to these 
problems. 

There is a second delusion that 
armaments, especially the newest 
and latest types, are a solution to 
the problem of peace and war, that 
if we have bigger and better arma- 
ments, our anxieties and fears can 
be reduced and we can then go 
about our ordinary business. There 
is the twin to this which causes us 
to believe that those against whom 
these armaments ate directed will 
become discouraged and be willing 
to accept second place in military 
power. 

There is a third delusion which 
one notes in meetings of people 
who ought to know better—meet- 
ings devoted to the problems of 
peace and security. It is the delu- 
sive call for some clear voice to 
speak in such a way as to galvanize 
the freedom-loving people of the 
world. Certainly we ought to be 
able to see at once that no single 
voice can speak for the freedom- 
loving people. Indeed, beset as we 
are by anxiety and fear, our search 
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for ‘‘the voice” is a sign of weak- 
ness and not of strength. No one 
man, however persuasive, however 
comforting, however dynamic, can 
be the voice of America. 

If we are beset by these three 
delusions, from what source can we 
expect the truths that will really set 
us free? How can we live out our 
lives in dignity and courage? 

I believe that the danger of war 
would subside if the freedom-loving 
people of the world made it quite 
clear that they regarded the world 
as one family, that they had a sense 
of the common humanity of all 
people, and that there was a genu- 
ine willingness to share the intellect- 
ual, spiritual, and scientific wealth 
of the world. I have used the word 
share. To share something in the 
sense that I am using the term does 
not mean to divide up the world’s 
goods nor does it mean to give them 
away. Rather, to share means to 
participate in, to enjoy with others, 
to undergo in common, as to share 
a meal. There is a vast difference 
between giving a meal as a handout 
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and sharing it with some other 
person. 

When we share a meal we do so 
in a mood of mutuality. We hold 
something in common. We break 
bread together. We meet as social 
equals, one giving to the other. We 
don’t have big portions for some 
and little portions for others. If 
there is a dessert, all have their 
share. 

To share the wealth of the world 
is to see the whole world as a fam- 
ily, a family now in deep trouble. 
In a real family one-third of the 
members do not eat three-fourths of 
the food. Yet this is now true of 
the world as a whole. In a real 


family we do not let half the chil- 
dren get an education and the other 
half not learn to read and write at 


all. Yet it is true that at least one- 
half of the adults of the world are 
illiterate, and their children will al- 
so be illiterate if some bold remedial 
action is not taken. In a real family 
we do not protect one-third of its 
members from diseases while the 
other two-thirds are permitted to 
have malaria, yaws, tuberculosis, and 
many other diseases. 

In a real family the two great 
values are sharing and growing. We 
try to see that everyone shares and 
that everyone grows up to be a man, 
a whole man. We know enough 
now about the growth of children 
to realize that there is a nurturing 
atmosphere of affection and love, of 
skillful guidance through early 
agressive periods which can develop 
a whole man, a mature man, in the 
words of the psychologist. If then 
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we cast about our children an aura 
of love and affection, growth will 
take place. However, if we fail to 
share in our families, frustration 
and thwarting of emotional and in- 
tellectual living will occur. Growth 
will be stunted and hate will take 
the place of love. 

Dr. William C. Menninger, 
speaking to the Washington Insti- 
tute of Mental Hygiene, pointed 
out that mankind’s greatest job is 
to learn to control ‘‘the hate which 
is instinctive within us all.’’ He 
also said that “‘hate is the causative 
factor of most of the world’s prob- 
lems, whether in the family, the 
community, or international rela- 
tions.” Dr. Menninger said that 
“peace can truly come’’ only when 
the principle is accepted that “what 
is good for the world is best for the 
individual.” 

It is interesting to receive this 
scientific corroboration of truth 
long enunciated by the great reli- 
gions of the world. This profound 
insight has been generalized from 
thousands of years of experience. 
How does one turn this principle of 
love and affection to worldwide 
account? How does one practice 
love rather than hate, practice it 
now on worldwide basis, since here 
is where the conflict between love 
and hate becomes so critical? 

The teachers of America—how 
could they share their insights with 
the rest of the world? What could 
we do to insure that in 10, 20, or 
50 years all the children in Ceylon 
or South Africa or Chile or Liberia 
will be securing an education com- 
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parable to what our own children 
get? What would happen if at the 
world’s educational table we passed 
things around instead of keeping 
the good things at our end? I assume 
the same thing would happen that 
happens in the family where this is 
done. If you really share, growth 
takes place. If you don’t share, 
there is thwarting and frustration 
and, if it goes far enough, hatred. 

If the world family is to sit to- 
gether at the educational table, sev- 
eral things are necessary. First of 
all, we need to have technical facili- 
ties for getting in touch with each 
other. Books must be printed, radio 
stations erected, films made and dis- 
tributed. Happily this job of sur- 
veying the world’s technical facilities 
has already been almost completed 
by Unesco and we now have these 
data, country by country. 

The next step is to set up ways 
in which the world’s excellent ideas 
can be shared. This means, among 
other things, that illiterate adults 
must be taught to read. Here we 
should make the voices of America 
heard. Why don’t our great foun- 
dations join together and develop a 
fund of not less than a million 
dollars? This fund should be used 
to begin in a dramatic way to teach 
all adults throughout the world to 
be literate, to be healthy, to learn 
how to work for the good of all. 

Perhaps we might employ a per- 
son like Dr. W. S. Gray, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s noted reading 
authority and an excellent admin- 
istrator, to set up a worldwide in- 
stitute dealing with the problems of 


literacy. There could be numerous 
cooperating institutions throughout 
the world. This international insti- 
tute should have on its staff the 
international experts in this field. 
Emphasis would also be placed on 
developing the technique for pro- 
ducing teaching materials—simple 
pamphlets, film strips, techniques in 
the use of blackboard and feltboard, 
use of radio and recordings. 

We must work fast. Marcus 
Aurelius once said, ‘““Do not act as 
if you had 1000 years to live.” In 
this problem we must act as if we 
had 10 years to live. So instead of 
having one Dr. Frank Laubach do- 
ing literacy work for a short while 
in Siam and then a little while in 
Liberia, we would have hundreds of 
persons organized to permanently 
set up teaching centers to build 
literacy. This could become not the 
Voice of America but the voices of 
America. It is not hard to hear the 
voices of people “who derive more 
satisfaction from giving love than 
receiving it,” people who accept the 
principle that “what is good for the 
world is best for the individual.” 

Certainly the United States is a 
peace-loving nation. Although we 
still practice what the Methodists 
now call “the sin of segregation,” 
this is not the spirit in which most 
of us in the United States were 
nurtured. We are not imperialistic 
and we afe not warmongers. But 
the way to answer these charges is 
not to shout more loudly or strident- 
ly, to call 2 few names ourselves. 
The best propaganda is not a word 
but a deed. ° 














Aid to Learning 


Short-Wave Radio in Language Teaching 


CHARLES J. COOK, JR., and LEON J. COHEN 


In the Modern Language Journal 


— 7 OREIGN. language teachers 
throughout the United States can 
easily add an important auditory 
device to their repertoire of teach- 
ing aids. Short-wave radio daily 
blankets the country with lively pro- 
grams of news, commentary, special 
events, and other features in some 
30 European and Asiatic languages. 
The timeliness of this material, 
combined with its practical non- 
pedagogical purpose, has motiva- 
tional value not often afforded by 
any specially-prepared visual or au- 
ditory aid. The equipment needed 
to present these language broad- 
Casts is neither expensive nor com- 
plicated, and can be operated by 
anyone. 

From the student’s viewpoint, 
short-wave broadcasts in a foreign 
language have the advantages of 
superior interest value. The appeals 
of novelty, timeliness, realism, and 
immediacy combine to impart- 
heightened significance to the ma- 
terial. Hearing the language as it is 
heard by natives, the student feels 
that he is making genuine use of 
what he is learning. At first, able 
perhaps to grasp only a few words 
he will soon follow the broadcast 
from beginning to end. He will 
realize that he is participating in a 
phase of modern culture—that of 
listening to the radio for informa- 
tion and entertainment. 





Charles J]. Cook, Jr., and Leon J. 
Cohen are on the staffs of Colby Col- 
lege, Waterville, Me., and Cham- 
plain College, Plattsburg, N. Y., 
respectively. Reported from the 
Modern Language Journal, XXXIV 
(March, 1950), 199-203. 





A point worth emphasizing is the 
value of variety in foreign language 
instruction—variety of intonation 
and expression, variety of substance, 
and variety of pedagogical methods. 
The instructor, of necessity, presents 
an overstudied delivery. He is con- 
fined by the exigencies of his in- 
structional capacity. He is limited 
by the frequent artificiality of situ- 
ations under which students must 
practice the language or hear it used. 
Short-wave listening offers an op- 
portunity for his students to hear 
many different speakers of varying 
sex, personality, and tone-quality. 
Subject matter is as various as the 
events of everyday life. 

Moreover, short-wave language 
programs can easily be employed as 
stimulating core material for other 
learning activities. Class discussions 
afising naturally from controversial 
news programs and commentaries, 
may be conducted either in English 
or in the language being studied. 
Students may deliver reports on 
broadcasts heard outside the regular 
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laboratory period. Listening groups 
can be formed as affiliates of lan- 
guage clubs. A wire recorder can 
be used in conjunction with the 
short-wave receiver to make perma- 
nent transcriptions of key programs. 
Translations or printed renditions 
in the original languages can be 
mimeographed and passed to the 
students as guides to the content of 
such recordings. 

Many ideas for interrelationship 
of foreign language studies with 
other subjects in the curriculum de- 
velop as by-products. Students of 
English can apply their abilities in 
propaganda analysis, dramatic crit- 
icism, etc. Students of economics, 
science, and other subjects find in- 
spiration in program material or in 
the problems of radio transmission 
itself. Possibilities for students of 
music (folk, popular, or classical) 
are self-evident. 

The only things the linguistically 
qualified instructor need know in 
order to add radio to his laboratory 
classes and extra-curricular groups 
are how to tune a short-wave re- 
ceiver and when and where the de- 
sired programs are to be found. 
What mechanical equipment is nec- 
essary? The only necessary item is 
a good short-wave receiver, either 
of the regular home type or of the 
so-called communications variety. 
Communications receivers usually 
incorporate greater sensitivity and 
selectivity, more favorable speech- 
to-noise ratio, and greater accuracy 
of calibration to facilitate tuning. 
These sets will tune the entire 
short-wave spectrum from below 13 





meters through the standard Ameri- 
can broadcast band. On the other 
hand, the better grade of home 
console offers purer tone-quality and 
simpler operation. 

Information about when and 
where the desired programs are to 
be found is obtainable on request 
from numerous sources, several of 


which are listed at the end of this par- 


agraph. Many of the most valuable 
transmissions (from the linguist’s 
viewpoint) are broadcast from the‘ 
United States and Canadian stations 
within close range of most parts of 
our country. These short-wave pro- 
grams are to be properly classified 
as- locals, and are received with the 
usual high quality of long-wave 
locals. The Voice of America is 
one of the best known in this field. 
Along with complete schedules, 
many useful supplementary bulle- 
tins and pamphlets are obtainable 
from the sources listed below with- 
out special request. 

Voice of America, Foreign Language 
Division, 224 W. 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
International Service, P. O. Box 7000, 
Montreal, Canada. 

North American’ Service, French 
Broadcasting System, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Swiss Shortwave Service, 28 Neuen- 
gasse, Berne, Switzerland. 

The United Nations, Department of 
Public Information, Lake Success, N. Y. 

For the latest information regard- 
ing broadcasts from a foreign na- 
tion (other than above sources) 
write the embassy of that nation in 
Washington, D. C., or consulate in 
New York City. * 
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To Meet Valid Objections 


Wanted: A Positive Program of Federal Aid 


to Education 
GORDON C. LEE 


In the Teachers College Record 


ot is the contention of this 
writer that the basic reason for the 
failure of enactment of federal-aid- 
to-education legislation is that edu- 
cators and legislators drafted and 
supported a program in which pro- 
fessional soundness was sacrificed 
to political expediency, thus alien- 
ating a large number of those for 
whom the federal-assistance princi- 
ple is unassailable. While this writer 
wishes to pay high tribute to certain 
members of Congress for their edu- 
cational statesmanship, he neverthe- 
less believes that both the Taft and 
Barden bills contain provisions 
which are neither sound nor pro- 
fessional nor workable. 

The basic position of those who 
support legislation designed to pro- 
vide federal aid to education can 
perhaps be stated in four major 
argumenis. These hold that federal 
assistance to education is critically 
essential because: (1) educational 
inequalities exist which only the 
federal government can alleviate; 
(2) a thoroughgoing implementa- 
tion of the democratic creed requires 
that such inequalities be removed or 
at least minimized; (3) the enhance- 
ment of educational opportunity 
contributes to a strong citizenry and 
a sound economy; and (4) the na- 
tional and international political 
and military responsibilities of the 
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American people do not permit of 
the risks inherent in an uneducated 
people. 

The drafters of federal-aid legis- 
lation, apparently believing that 
some federal aid is better than none, 
decided to place their faith in pro- 
posals which in considerable measure 
sacrificed professional soundness to 
political acceptability. 

For, in attempting to draft and 
defend a program which would 
raise the least opposition and attract 
the greatest degree of support, the 
proponents of these proposals re- 
fused to face squarely issues which 
cannot be ignored, issues which if 
left unresolved could destroy the 
great good that such a program is 
intended to accomplish. Specifically, 
one or the other of the two bills 
drafted attempts to skirt, to ignore, 
or to ‘‘pass the buck” on three fun- 
damental issues. ‘ Until, these ques- 
tions are dealt with, dispassionately 
and in the interests of the whole 
national community, enactment of 
any federal-aid-to-education pro- 
gram may be (potentially at least) 
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as dangerous as a continuation of 
the present situation. 

These three basic issues, stated 
as questions, are: (1) Should the 
federal government grant money to 
states which maintain segregated 
schools? (2) Should the federal 
government grant money to all 
states? (3) Should the federal gov- 
ernment grant money to be used by 
private and denominational as well 
as public schools ? 

In the interests of fostering and 
strengthening local endeavors in be- 
half of education both the Taft and 
Barden bills insist that certain per- 
centages of local wealth be spent on 
education. As states exert greater 
efforts in behalf of education, they 
are entitled to increased federal 
assistance. Could not the same prin- 


ciple be incorporated regarding edu- 
cational segregation? Could not the 
federal government, in its legisla- 


tion, indicate an interest in this 
problem by establishing incentives 
which would encourage states and 
local communities to take steps to 
eliminate dual school systems. In 
sum, would it not be feasible to 
enact legislation which would grant 
federal funds to the states, but 
which would grant additional sup- 
port to those states that were willing 
to dispense with the practice of seg- 
regation in education? 

Such a provision could accomplish 
much. It would remove the federal 
government from the uncomfortable 
position of at least appearing to 
countenance the continuation of an 
undemocratic practice. More impor- 
tant, by such a move actual steps 
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toward the abolition of educational 
segregation might be stimulated. A 
provision on this order should not 
be construed as interference with 
states’ rights, since the basic federal- 
assistance program is not affected 
and no mandate is involved. Risks 
in such a policy seem minimal, and 
potentially there is much to be 
gained. 

The contention that a program to 
assist in equalizing educational op- 
portunity requires federal expendi- 
tures in every state is unsound. It 
is worse than that—it contributes to 
the objections of those who, because 
they fear federal encroachments, are 
reluctant to advance the cause of 
education. It is the conviction of 
this writer that the most desirable 
program of federal assistance to edu- 
cation is one which provides support 
only where acceptable minimum 
standards cannot be locally financed, 
rather than a program of whole- 
sale, partially indiscriminate aid to 
rich and poor states alike. This is 
substantially the view of President 
Conant of Harvard University, and 
it has recently been vigorously 
asserted by President Eisenhower of 
Columbia University. There are 
many others who believe that one 
of the surer roads to federal control 
is the institution of a scheme in 
which all states become unnecessar- 
ily dependent on the federal treas- 
uty for the support of essentially 
local functions. 

Of all the issues involved in the 
proposals to grant federal aid to 
education, the question of federal 
aid to nonpublic schools loomed 
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largest and grew “hottest” in 1949. 
Two basic concepts are involved 
here: one as old as the nation itself ; 
the other relatively recently ex- 
pressed. 

The first of these concepts is em- 
bodied in the phrase “the separation 
of church and state,” the termin- 
ology used to describe the meaning 
of the First Amendment. It is in 
the application of this doctrine that 
disagreements have arisen and in 
the realm of education these dis- 
putes center around the second of 
our two concepts: the ‘‘child-bene- 
fit” theory. 

This principle holds that society 
has certain responsibilities toward 
its children which it must fulfill, for 
example, the provision of adequate 
education, maintenance of health, 
facilities for recreation, and the like. 
In essence this means that the use of 
public funds must be governed ulti- 
mately by the extent to which it 
contributes to the welfare of the 
children of a state; that, in the pro- 
vision of benefits to which all chil- 
dren are entitled, no restrictions 
based on (in this case) creed or 
teligious affiliation are valid. Thus, 
as recent Supreme Court cases have 
emphatically delineated, we are 
faced with the question: In provid- 
ing for the education of our chil- 
dren, can we continue to insist on 
the separation of church and state? 

The 81st Congress had before it 
proposals which represented three 
basic answers to this question. The 
Barden bill provided explicitly that 
federal funds should be used only 
for public education. Various other 


proposals and unsuccessful amend- 
ments to the Barden and Taft bills 
included, in varying degrees, private 
and denominational schools in the 
assistance program. The Taft bill 
made no explicit commitment on 
this question. Its supporters main- 
tained that in the interests of respect 
for states’ rights, the states them- 
selves could and should decide 
whether or not nonpublic schools 
should receive federal aid. Thus 
there were proposed programs pro- 
hibiting aid to private and denom- 
inational schools, programs making 
such aid mandatory, and the Taft 
bill, which left the question up to 
the states. It should be clear that 
here is a fundamental controversy 
and one which bids fair to grow in 
intensity, regardless of any decision 
Congress may make. It therefore 
behooves all supporters of a pro- 
gram of federal aid to education to 
take stock of the situation and 
attempt to arrive at a position which 
best serves the interests of the na- 
tion as a whole and in the long run. 

In refusing to stand positively 
for a program of aid to public edu- 
cation only—in effect by “passing 
the buck” to the states—the Senate 
in approving the Taft bill is simply 
failing to face squarely a funda- 
mental problem; is indeed contribut- 
ing to the intensification of that 
problem as it must inevitably be 
faced by the several states. 

What then of states’ rights? The 
concern is specious, if not potential- 
ly dangerous. If the First Amend- 
ment is applicable here, it is binding 
on all states and Congress is not 
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empowered to say to the states, 
“You may decide for yourselves 
whether or not to be bound by the 
First Amendment.” If one believes 
in the validity of the states’-rights 
concept, he must believe in the con- 
tinuing enforcement of those pro- 
visions which protect those rights. 

And what of the contention that 
to deprive denominational schools 
of public assistance is to penalize 
the child for his religious affiliation? 
Can we with validity argue for the 
abandonment of the ‘‘child-benefit” 
theory? The answer is, of course, 
that we are not required to argue 
the point. In the United States, so- 
ciety has established schools which 
are open to all, free to all, and 
representative of no special inter- 
ests. All the “benefits” to which 
the ‘‘child-benefit” theory refers 
are, or should be, available in these 
public schools. Those who argue 
that private schools, of whatever 
affiliation, should participate in pro- 
grams of public support are, wheth- 
er or not they realize it, asking for 
the abandonment of that which 
makes them private! Parents are 
free to select public or private edu- 
cation for their children. Presum- 
ably, such selection is made by par- 
ents in terms of the “benefits” 
which are felt to accrue to attend- 
ance at one or the other type of 
school. 

Thus, the “benefits” of an edu- 
cation with a religious orientation 
are provided by denominational 
schools and the “benefits” of small 
classes and a select social group are 


provided by expensive private aca- 
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demies. To contend, therefore, hav- 
ing freely chosen such schools for 
their children, that they (the chil- 
dren) are being deprived of certain 
“benefits” ignores the fact that 
other schools with other “benefits” 
could have been chosen. 

The American public school can 
and must continue to provide ever- 
increasing “benefits” for the chil- 
dren which it receives. It does not 
follow, however, that schools es- 
tablished by special nonpublic 
groups for particular purposes are 
entitled to bounties from the public 
treasury for their support. 

It is, therefore, this writer's firm 
conviction that any program of fed- 
eral aid to elementary and second- 
ary education must involve assistance 
to public education only. In the 
best interests of private as well as 
public education, out of regard for 
the protection and reinforcement of 
the fundamental principles of states’ 
rights and the separation of church 
and state, and in order to check at 
the outset a dispute which could 
lead to bitter, destructive, sectarian 
controversy, the federal government 
is obligated to act in this matter and 
to act decisively. 

It has been maintained here that 
educators and others sincerely inter- 
ested in the enactment of a sound 
federal-aid-to-education program 
have so far failed to offer the kind 
of program which would enlist the 
maximum degree of support. Until 
legislation is proposed in which the 
matters which have been discussed 
are rectified, there is bound to be 
serious opposition to federal aid. e 











Some Specific Suggestions 


Seven Ways to Help Prevent Drop-Outs 


ELMER S. HOLBECK 


In the Nation’s Schools 


“Ween Sam was graduated 


from junior high school his parents, 
who had little education themselves, 
looked on with justifiable pride. 
They knew little about Sam’s real 
aptitudes and ability but they 
thought he was smart. On different 
occasions he had indicated his inter- 
est in science, shop, and mathe- 
matics. So Sam’s parents decided 
Sam must go to high school, get a 
better job, and make more money. 
But in a few years their dream van- 
ished: Sam dropped out of high 
school. 

Most parents feel as Sam’s did. 
Most people believe in the miracle 
of education. Since so many young 
people try high school beyond the 
age of compulsory attendance, it is 
clear that youth wants to be edu- 
cated. Today, nearly all boys and 
girls begin a high-school education, 
but nearly half of them, like Sam, 
do not complete it. 

If, as statistics indicate, 40 to 50 
percent of our high-school students 
drop out or are “kicked out” of 
school, we can hardly look to them 
for support for our schools when 
they become voters. Students attend 
high school for training and educa- 
tion. If so many of them leave high 
school before being graduated, it is 
because we fail to give them what 
they want. The heart of the trouble 
is in the curriculum. 
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We need to guide students into 
courses prescribed by their interests, 
needs, and capacity. Such courses 
will include vocational, cultural, 
civic, character-forming, social, and 
avocational experiences. In Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, where the drop- 
out rate of high-school students has 
been reduced from 50 to 20 percent, 
the following additions were made 
in the program of studies: machine 
shop, cabinetmaking, auto mechan- 
ics, printing, electricity, mechanical 
drafting, architectural drafting, re- 
tail selling, patternmaking, wood- 
working, metal crafts, general 
crafts, general art, and home eco- 
nomics (general and vocational). 

Also important is the understand- 
ing of the essential needs of the 
youngster—in the community in 
which he lives. We must attempt 
to understand how he learns and 
under what conditions his learning 
most effectively takes place. 

Seven specific suggestions follow: 

1. The purposes and functions of 
secondary education must be rede- 
fined and reexamined, and a plan 
based on the needs of youth and 
the community must be started. 
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2. The problem must be studied 
and attacked cooperatively by every- 
one dealing with secondary educa- 
tion. Experiences, suggestions, and 
ideas must be pooled in an effort 
to devise ways to improve our hold- 
ing power. Whatever the high 
school fails to do in developing 
general competence in young peo- 
ple will, for the most part, remain 
undone. 

3. Individual and group guid- 
ance must be extended to include 
counselors, teachers, principals, and 
directors in order to assemble and 
distribute to the pupil the best pos- 
sible advice so that he not only 
will be guided into courses suited 
to his abilities but also will see the 
necessity for continuing in school 
until he is ready to begin working 
and to take his place in society. 

4. An attempt should be made to 
improve the physical plant, to in- 
clude modern equipment, materials, 
and training aids. New buildings 
should be planned to provide com- 
prehensive educational opportuni- 
ties, including broad diversified 
curriculums to provide for the needs 
and interests of all. 


5. Careful records, cumulative 
in character, intelligent student ac- 
counting, and a thorough testing 
program also will help teachers to 
understand the student better and 
will aid them in holding him in 
school. 

6. It might be well to single out 
those students who are thinking 
about leaving school and to organ- 
ize them into a league or club. Such 
an organization, under proper lead- 
ership and guidance, could help 
these boys and girls identify their 


- problem and plan for the future. 


7. Finally, these general recom- 
mendations: Provide many activities 
in which students may participate. 
Give students an opportunity to 
practice citizenship. Afford oppor- 
tunities for students to earn money 
while in school. Develop a friendly 
attitude on the part of the teacher. 
Develop in the student a friendly 
spirit and an intense school loyalty. 
Take the parents into the problem} 
get their interest and cooperation. 

The high percentage of drop-outs 
indicates the school’s failure to do 
a complete job for all of its stu- 
dents. e 


Former Drop=Outs 


Ir appears that one of the salutary effects of the GI Bill of 
Rights has been that it enabled many veterans who had not 
finished school to take up where they left off. A report issued 
last year by the Veterans Administration points out that 
about half a million student-veterans had not completed 
eighth grade prior to entering the armed services. About 
half of this total were taking institutional on-farm training. 
The remainder were either in on-the-job training or were 
enrolled in an educational institution. 
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Some Needed Revisions 


Social Class and the Curriculum 


CELIA BuRNS STENDLER 


In Educational Leadership 


ye concept of social class is one 
that runs counter to our democratic 
traditions. Nevertheless, distasteful 
as it may be to our democratic 
palate, the overwhelming evidence 
makes it clear that members of 
American communities are assigned 
places in a class hierarchy accord- 
ing to such factors as income, occu- 
pation, place of residence, length of 
residence, home ownership, family 
connections, and clique member- 
ship. Furthermore, the good things 
of life are distributed unevenly ac- 
cording to class membership with 
upper-class members enjoying cer- 
tain rights and privileges because of 
their upper-class affiliations and 
lower-class members suffering cer- 
tain penalties by virtue of being 
lower class. 

It has also been established, 
through research, that children are 
aware of social class. While aware- 
ness of some of the symbols of class 
may come to a few children even 
before the sixth grade, by the time 
children leave the eighth grade most 
of them can distinguish symbols 
connected with lower-, middle-, 
and upper-classness. They are mak- 
ing judgments on the basis of the 
kinds of houses in which people 
live, differences in occupation, the 
section of town in which people re- 
side, as well as certain ways of liv- 
ing associated with various classes. 
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A point which needs to be clearly 
recognized by teachers is the fact 
that schools are already implicated 
in the social-class structure. Here 
again we have evidence from re- 
search to indicate that in our schools 
certain children are selected from 
the lower class and are helped to 
move up the social scale by indi- 
vidual teachers. The reverse is also 
true. There are some children whom 
the school decides are not socially 
mobile and these youngsters are ad- 
vised with regard to election of 
high-school curriculum in such a 
way that social mobility becomes 
almost impossible. 

Recent research indicates other 
ways in which our schools may show 
unconscious bias toward lower-class 
children. It would appear from 
some evidence that our intelligence 
tests contain many items which are 
easily recognizable to children from 
upper-class groups, but which may 
be quite difficult for children who 
have not had cultural opportunities 
to become acquainted with them. It 
has also been pointed out that our 
present curriculums, particularly in 
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the primary grades, because they are 
highly verbalistic, are heavily 
weighted in favor of upper-class 
children. The recommendation has 
been made that all children need to 
be taught to think, rather than to 
wrestle with words in a superficial 
way. 

The problem of the meaning of 
research findings in social class for 
the schools remains to be explored. 
Some implications for the treatment 
of children are readily apparent. We 
can examine the membership of our 
“homogeneous” groups to see if 
they discriminate against lower- 
class children; we can learn to 
recognize our own biases in react- 
ing to child behavior; we can dis- 
continue the use of tests and teach- 
ing materials which have been pre- 
pared with upper classes in mind. 

These solutions, while important, 
still are in the nature of superficial 
solutions. While they serve to make 
life more tolerable for lower-class 
children, they do not bring about 
fundamental change in the class 
structure of America. The schools 
can contribute to such a change only 
through a vigorous program of cur- 
riculum revision which recognizes 
the research findings in social class 
and builds on them. 

A first proposal is that teachers 
through the sixth grade critically 
examine the present curriculum to 
see to what extent it encourages and 
continues the present class structure 
in America. 

As one example, consider the fair- 
ly common curriculum pattern in 
which children in the first grade ex- 
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plore home and family life. All too 
often only a middle-or upper-class 
picture of family life is presented. 
Our reading books and our discus- 
sions have tended to give the child 
the picture of a respectable family 
as consisting of a mother, a father, 
a boy and a girl, who own a dog 
and/or a cat, who live very comfort- 
ably in an attractive house with all 
kinds of modern conveniences, and 
who have wellheeled grandparents 
on a farm. The children are clean, 
white, and Nordic. This stereotype 
is so built up in the child’s mind 
that he comes to see as different, 
and hence as not quite respectable, 
families who live in different ways, 
even though they may be his own. 

In her study of family life with 
first graders, the teacher who is 
social-class oriented can help her 
group explore the many ways in 
which families may differ. They 
may differ in composition, in hous- 
ing, in occupation of father and 
mother, in dress, in income, in the 
way they live. In exploring these 
differences, the teacher should at- 
tempt to bring out generalizations 
such as these: 


While families differ in many ways, 
there are many ways in which they are 
alike. 

Families are not always able to im- 
prove the way in which they live nor 
to live as they would like. 

We cannot make judgments about the 
goodness and badness of people on the 
basis of their homes or dress. 

In a democratic society, it is safe to 
be different. 


There is the second-grade pattern 
with its all-too-familiar study of the 
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postman, mailman, fireman, police- 
man, and the like which might also 
be examined critically. While any- 
one who accepts the democratic ideal 
of the dignity and worth of each 
individual would not deny the post- 
man an important place in our so- 
ciety, one might question the glori- 
fication of these so-called community 
helpers. It is a bit incongruous in 
the light of the upper-lower-class 
status assigned to such occupational 
groups, and in the light of the low 
economic return for such services, to 
exaggerate their roles. 

The primary teacher can be more 
realistic, and more in keeping with 
democratic ideals, when she teaches 
how people in a community earn a 
living. Not merely ‘community 


helpers” in a conventional sense, but 


other workers such as industrial 
workers, farm hands, unskilled lab- 
orers, bankers, doctors, lawyers, 
storekeepers, teachers also can be 
studied for their contribution to so- 
ciety. This is a study that might 
well extend beyond the primary 
grades, with generalizations such as 
the following, selected with an eye 
to their appropriateness to a par- 
ticular age group, being stressed. 


People earn a living in our society 
in a variety of ways. 

We do not pay people on the basis 
of how useful their work is. 

Pay for a particular job is determined 
largely on the basis of how many peo- 
ple are trained to do that kind of job. 

We should learn to make judgments 
regarding people in terms of the kind 
of people they are and not in terms of 
the kind of work they do. Thus not all 
policemen are good, kind people who 
help us. Nor are all doctors unselfish 
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individuals who work tirelessly for the 
good of all. 


By the time children reach the 
seventh and eighth grades, they have 
fairly well formulated notions of 
social class. Therefore, it would 
seem advisable for a systematic 
study of the class structure of Ameri- 
ca to be undertaken in the junior- 
and senior-high school. Materials 
such as Yankee City could be used 
in part, and students helped to see 
not only the existence of social class, 
but also the reasons for it. 

But junior- and senior-high-school 
students are also beginning to feel 
the advantages or disadvantages of 
their particular class position, and 
some recognition of their feeling 
with regard to class is necessary. 
Here case studies culled from 
such books as Elmtown’s Youth 
could be carefully studied, and 
used as a basis for helping students 
verbalize their attitudes toward 
classes. Each study should be direc- 
ted toward two ends: (1) helping 
students probe their own prejudices 
and rationalizations concerning 
class, and (2) helping students 
arrive at generalizations regarding 
people on a basis other than class. 

The teachers of America have 
made notable strides in the field of 
intercultural education, and have 
courageously attacked racial and 
religious prejudices. But in the 
area of human relations, the prob- 
lem of social class has been largely 
untapped. It is hoped that educators 
will not shy away from this “hot” 
area, but will seek a solution through 
revised curriculum practices. ° 





Illiteracy and W orld Crisis 


The Paradox of Ignorance 


PEDRO T. ORATA 


In School and Society 


oS the next war is going to be 
the dog fight that the previous wars 
were, there will be little left of 
what we call Western civilization. 
Mankind will not likely be entirely 
wiped out, but little will be left of 
Europe and America; all because of 
science misapplied, meaning without 
ethical and moral principles to 
stand on. 

We have always naively accepted 
the platitude that truth will make us 
free, only to find out rather late that 
whether it does or not depends on 
who has it and how it is used. It is 
true that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. It may be added 
that the more the knowledge is only 
half-baked, the greater is the danger. 
Knowing is no insurance against 
misapplication which is far more 
dangerous than ignorance. 

Does this mean that we should 
stop educating? Probably not—but 
it means educating differently and 
for different ends. For one thing, 
we must disabuse ourselves of the 
still prevailing notion that educa- 
tion is synonymous with the impart- 
ing of information, that literacy is 
salvation necessarily. 

This means that we should no 
longer teach boys and girls and men 
and women merely to read, write, 
and do their sums, without relating 
these skills during the learning per- 
iod to desirable ends to be achieved. 
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This means that geography, history, 
civics, and economics should be 
taught, not as subjects, but as dis- 
ciplines and tools for developing a 
way of life which will make for co- 
operation and understanding among 
peoples of all races and national 
origins. This means that science— 
chemistry, physics, and mathematies 
—should be taught alongside ethics 
and morality. This means that the 
technological subjects—engineering, 
agriculture, architecture—should be 
made to fit in with a social pattern 
that will unify instead of divide the 
populations of the earth. 


REEXAMINE MIRACLE 


In brief, the present conception 
of literacy, as if it were a miracle 
that will free people from ignorance, 
poverty, and disease, will have to 
be reexamined and revised. 

Several years ago in one of the 
provinces of Mindanao, Frank C. © 
Laubach taught the people to read 
their native language. It did not 
take long to do this with his simpli- 
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fied method which has since been 
applied in different countries. His 
work was compensated, so he told 
me when I met him in Thailand a 
few months ago, because, as a re- 
sult of it, the percentage of the 
population in the province that be- 
came eligible voters increased more 
than in any other province in the 
Philippines. This was true indeed, 
except that in subsequent elections 
the new literates made questionable 
use of their literacy. For in that 
province the dead had voted. The 
new literates who learned to write 
their names and a few other names 
voted as many times as there were 
precincts, after registering in every 
precinct with different assumed 
names. In the last census the new 


literates conceived of a plan to in- 
crease the voting population of the 
province by registering more than 
once. When the director of the cen- 
sus made a checkup of the figures by 
comparing them with the facts, it 
was found out that, whereas the 


fegistered inhabitants numbered 
500,000 or more, the number of peo- 
ple actually living in the province 
was only around 300,000. “Liter- 
acy,’ half-baked literacy, that is, 
accounted for the difference. 


DIRECTION NEEDED 


The mass literacy movement in 
many parts of the world needs to 
have a sense of direction that will 
lead to the ideal of interdependence 
among men and nations and not to 
the strengthening of jingoistic na- 
tionalism and shallow patriotism. 
Nothing can enslave people to false 


leaders and gods easier than the 
ability to read material in print 
that is false and narrow. Nothing 
is a more effective instrument of 
demagoguery than the ability to 
speak and write convincingly. The 
more literate a person is, if he is 
without character and moral princi- 
ples, the more dangerous he is to 
society. The more he knows, if he 
is incompetent and unwilling to 
translate what he knows into appro- 
priate action, the more he is a para- 
site or can become so to his rela- 
tives and to society. 

Let us assume for a moment that 
a million adults are made literate 
within three months. What does 
that add up to? These people have 
acquired the ability to read simple 
material, but because the training 
period was brief they had no time 
to acquire the habit and attitude of 
reading with understanding. They 
regard the printed page as the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. The influence and 
effectiveness of propaganda: are 
multiplied many times as a result 
of the people learning to read un- 
critically. The new literacy acquired 
may becoue a curse instead of a 
blessing in the person of individuals 
who are led by irresponsible dema- 
gogues, who see in the situation a 
fertile ground for the growth and 
development of their anti-social 
program. 

It is true that illiterate people 
are the easy victims of Communistic 
influences, but it needs little explain- 
ing that persons who have been 
taught to read uncritically are even 
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more easily persuaded by giving 
them Communist reading matter 
which they, as a result of their bliss- 
ful faith in printed matter, regard 
as infallible. I see no quicker 
method of making people Commu- 
nists than by training them to read 
without teaching them to be under- 
standing and critical of what they 
read. I can see no more effective 
motivation for Communism than to 
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give people standards of wishful 
living in print without at the same 
time giving them, through appropri- 
ate training to increase their compe- 
tence and earning power, the neces- 
sary means by which they can, by 
honest methods, achieve those stand- 
ards. To sum up: Literacy without 
skill and competence is useless; 
without character and moral princi- 


ples, it can be dangerous. ° 


ated deals 


IN several respects the situation today is worse than that 
which faced the world at the end of the first World War. 
Never, in time of peace, has travel been so necessary and 
physically so easy, yet administratively so cumbersome and 
difficult. The frontiers, closed with barbed wire in the 
war, are still dotted with firmly entrenched customs posts 
and wearisome controls of currency and passports. Before, 
it was the armaments merchants who were suspect; now 
even scholars and poets are regarded with mistrust. Every- 
where we see conflict, or provocation to conflict, between 
ideologies which consider themselves irreconcilable. We 
are trying to remove from children’s history books a few 
tendentious pages, a few prejudiced versions of events. Yet 
we show no particular alarm when we see grownup people 
applauding in the newspapers and on the screen, in books 
or on the stage, everything that flatters nationalist selfesteem, 
even though it must wound the answering sensibilities of 
other nations.—]aime Torres Bodet, Director General, at 
the General Conference of Unesco, Florence, Italy. 
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A Park Survey by 


Participating Student-Citizens 


SYLVESTER J. SIUDZINSKI 


In the Elementary School Journal 


Due study of citizenship becomes 
a vital learning process when chil- 
dren participate in local government 
and help formulate policies that 
affect a whole community. The 
children of Eugene Field School in 
Milwaukee created just such a situ- 
ation for themselves. The eighth- 
graders of this school decided to ex- 
plore the possibilities of the Mil- 
waukee County Park system. With 
this decision made, the pupils set 
about their project democratically. 
They met with and corresponded 
with the Milwaukee park officials 
to secure the officials’ cooperation in 
the organization of their program. 

The Milwaukee County Park 
Commission is always interested in 
selling its program to the com- 
munity, and it was a refreshing ex- 
perience for them to have these 
young citizens express a desire to 
know more about their parks. This 
wholesome situation brought about 
a spirit of cooperation that would 
be difficult to equal. Every facility 
was put at the disposal of the pupils 
of the school.’ The result was an en- 
thusiastic approach to the program, 
both by the children and the park 
officials. 

The eighth-graders learned about 
the history of their parks and how 
the parks were named. They took 
field trips to some of the parks, 
viewed movies of others, discussed 
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park problems with officials. They 
made a trip to Chicago to view parks 
there and make a comparative study 
of the two systems. While making 
their survey they were so impressed 
with the beauty of the Milwaukee 
County Parks that they wanted to 
share their experiences with other 
children in the school system. The 
result was a cleverly illustrated 
mimeographed booklet, “Vacation 
Wonderland.”” The booklet and an 
accompanying letter were distributed 
to all the Milwaukee elementary 
schools. The letter follows: 

Dear Eighth Graders: During the 
past semester we have explored our 
Milwaukee County Parks and have 
discovered that we have a beautiful 
vacation spot right in our commun- 
ity. This booklet, ‘“Vacation Won- 
derland,” may encourage you to 
spend some of your vacation time 
in your parks. No matter what your 
interest may be, there is some at- 
traction in our parks that will appeal 
to you. Best wishes for a happy 
summer vacation. Sincerely, The 
Eighth-Grade Class, Eugene Field 
School. 
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The response from the other ele- 
mentary schools was indeed grati- 
fying. Their expression of appre- 
ciation on receiving the booklet 
thrilled the pupils of Eugene Field 
School. 

Despite all the pleasant experi- 
ences shared by the children in 
their survey of the Milwaukee 
County Parks, a disconcerting note 
crept in, time and again. Everywhere 
they went there were evidences of 
vandalism in the parks. Some of the 
offenses were of a minor nature and 
others serious, but nevertheless, 
there were many indications of 
malicious destructiveness, which 
disturbed the children a great deal. 
After much class discussion the 
children made plans to present their 
views to the Milwaukee County 
Park Commission. The entire class 
appeared before the Park Commis- 
sion at one of its regular monthly 
meetings. 

The boys and girls told the Com- 
mission that, if the commissioners 
would give the children a greater 
role in developing parks, there 
would be less vandalism. They 
suggested a young people’s “control 
system” to help police the parks, 
and they urged the commissioners to 
encourage schools to “‘adopt’’ neigh- 
boring parks. 

The members of the Commission 
heartily endorsed the children’s 
ideas about closer cooperation with 
the schools in curbing vandalism. 
Said the Commission President, “I 
feel that if people learn to know 
and understand their parks it will 


end vandalism, because they do not 
destroy that which they love.”’ 

The positive suggestions offered 
by the children so impressed the 
community that their meeting with 
the Park Commission was editorial- 
ized by two of Milwaukee's news- 
papers. The entire project was 
described. Both papers emphasized 
the worth of the project in the de- 
velopment of good citizenship and 
they were especially impressed by the 
good it was bound to do in the pre- 
vention of vandalism. 

As a culminating activity, the 
boys and girls chose parks as the 
theme for their graduation program. 
A panel discussion, ‘Vacation Won- 
derland—Today and Tomorrow,” 
was planned. Members of the class, 
representatives of the Milwaukee 
County Park Commission, and par- 
ents of the graduates made up the 
panel. The entire class then joined 
in a general discussion on future 
plans for the county parks. 

The program served not only as 
the culminating activity but also 
gave the children an opportunity to 
explain to the community what they 
had learned about the Milwaukee 
parks and what wonderful oppor- 
tunities for recreation are available 
in the parks for both young and old. 

The reflective thinking of the chil- 
dren of the Eugene Field School 
served as an approach toward the 
solution of a community problem. 
Thinking of this kind on a group 
basis is necessary to bring about an 
informed and enlightened public 
opinion. * 








Concern with the Early Y ears 


A Newcomer: Early-Childhood Education 


James L. HyMEs, JR. 


In the Peabody Journal of Education 


C ARLY-Childhood Education is a 
new term. It means the planning 
of programs and experiences for the 
span of years from birth (and be- 
fore birth) into the early years of 
public school, including what are at 
present called the primary years. 

There has been a growing aware- 
ness that these years from birth to 
seven or eight or nine have a great 
deal in common. These are the 
years of great physical activity; 
these are the years of rapid growth; 
the years when the here-and-now is 
tremendously important; when grat- 
ification and impulsiveness and self- 
centeredness are paramount; when 
the attention span is still short; 
when the drive for selfdiscovery is 
at a peak. 

The past half-century has been a 
time of discovery of the significance 
of these early years of life. Once 
we thought children just grew— 
vegetable like—until some wonder- 
ful age of reason (or talking or 
feeling or thinking) began. It is 
now clear that learning begins at 
birth. It is further clear that this 
initial learning—of feelings, atti- 
tudes, patterns of responding—is 
foundational to all that follows. 
Prosaic events of the early years— 
weaning, feeding schedules, toilet 
training, the little do’s and don’t’s 
about people and property, every- 
day playing, have taken on a sig- 
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nificance in and of themselves and 
for the future. 

Many events—once lightly tossed 
off with a casual, ‘Oh he'll get over 
it” —are now recognized as the point 
of infection for our diseases of hos- 
tility and overaggressiveness, of 
selfdoubt and uncomfortable with- 
drawal. These initial years are now 
recognized as the prime years for the 
prevention and easier cure of ills 
and for the positive building of 
health. The need for persons skilled 
in Early-Childhood Education—in- 
formed, able, equipped—has grown 
with this recognition. 

Early-Childhood Education draws 
support from professional knowl- 
edge but it also has come into being 
as a term and as a field because of 
strategy—an assessment of the pres- 
ent practical facts of things-as-they- 
happen-to-be today. 

In the first place, there is an 
overwhelming body of knowledge 
about these early years. About no 
other age is there so much for the 
worker in the field to know. Re- 
search in many professions—psychi- 
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atry in particular, but also child de- 
velopment, pediatrics, anthropology, 
social work, nutrition—has blos- 
somed at this younger age level. 

It is at the early-childhood levels 
that home-school relationships are 
at their closest; where trips and 
similar firsthand experiences are 
used most extensively; where art 
and music and science and wood 
and clay are most commonly inte- 
grated into the daily life of the 
group. The Early-Childhood teach- 
er today needs certain specific skills 
as essentials which are not similarly 
basic to teaching success at older 
age levels. 

Since these are the years of first 
acculturation, the ‘ Early-Childhood 
specialist needs an acquaintance 
with cultural anthropology and soci- 
ology (although it is probably true 
that all teachers do). The Early- 
Childhood specialist has a distinct 
need for certain attitudes—a per- 
missiveness for example; a deep 
sense of personal security which will 
not be challenged by the young 
child’s own drive for independence; 
a calm perspective which sees such 
characteristic behavior as spitting, 
hair pulling, swearing, sex experi- 
mentation, etc., in development 
rather than moral terms. (The 
teacher of older children who holds 
these attitudes is blessed but the 
good teacher of younger children 
cannot be without them.) 

Similarly essential is a flexibility 
geared to children’s behavior. Ac- 
quiesence is not a younger child’s 
virtue; it is the teacher who makes 
the major adjustments. The Early- 





Childhood specialist not only must 
learn how to feel good about this 
but must know how to capitalize on 
it for promoting the learnings that 
are possible. 

One last but important matter of 
strategy. Schools still use the wea- 
pon of failure freely. Whether we 
are blind or callous to its devastating 
power, we persist in failing people. 
The incidence of failure at the end 
of first grade has been so high—20 
percent as a common example—as 
to frighten those more sensitive to 
what this can mean for personality 
and attitude toward learning. 

Emphasis in teacher training for 
Early-Childhood Education may be 
said to include: more experiences 
in art, music, science; in anthro- 
pology; in techniques of working 
with adults as well as children; in 
understanding family and communi- 
ty backgrounds of youngsters; in 
working with allied professions, 
such as pediatrics, psychiatry and 
social work; more concern for the 
feeling-tone of the prospective 
teacher, and for the teacher as per- 
sonality as well as possessor of skills. 

Early-Childhood Education is 
concerned with training teachers 
who will feel equally at home with 
children in the nursery school, the 
kindergarten, and in the primary 
grades. It is concerned with ending 
the present sharp break between the 
play-life of the pre-school child and 
the forced work-life of first grade 
by equipped teachers who can make 
learnings grow out of play and 
play-work, with producing teachers 
who will want to stay with their 
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children for more than one year of 
their school experience. It is hoped 
that this almost mechanically ad- 
ministrative technique will reduce 
the distressing break and consequent 
failure that now exist at the critical 
start of school. 

As more Early-Childhood special- 
ists enter the primary grades it seems 
possible that other developments 
will be strengthened: a greater rich- 
ness of equipment in the tools of 
play for learning; more emphasis 
on an out-of-door program that is 
again both play and learning; still 
closer and more meaningful rela- 


emphasis on the starting years of 
school as the time for diagnosis ; and 
the fuller establishments of team- 
work between professions. 

In particular, and perhaps above 
all, the flow into schools of Early- 
Childhood specialists ought to mean 
the extension of educational concern 
into the now-neglected years of 
under-six, the gradual provision of 
programs and services in many in- 
stances, and the extension at least 
of advice and consultation in other 
instances. In light of what we now 
know about the importance of these 
early years we cannot continue to 


tionships with parents; a greater ignore them. ° 


The Enemy 


THE National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education issued a report through its chairman, 
Harold Benjamin of the University of Maryland, to the 
1950 meeting of the NEA. Dr. Benjamin said, in part, that 
“a general attack on public education in the United States 
is now being organized. The enemy is trying our line with 
a number of local, probing raids, attempting to find out 
where we are weak or strong, testing his methods of attack, 
recruiting and training his forces, building up his stockpiles, 
filling his war chest, and organizing his propaganda units.” 
Dr. Benjamin touched on the enemy’s tactics, saying, “He 
has elected a school-board member here pledged to return 
public education to a Spartan regime of confinement to the 
3-R’s and low taxes.” The enemy, he said, has whipped up 
revolts on the grounds the schools are indoctrinating “in 
communism, socialism, or at least mentioning democracy.” 
But these and other indignations, the Commission chairman 
stressed, are “largely synthetic and relatively feeble . . . com- 
pared with the white-hot indignation about school taxes.” 





Stress on Objectivity 


The Teacher and the Scientific Attitude 


ARTHUR LICHTENSTEIN 


In the Pi Lambda Theta Journal 


Prucwsee through the Satur- 
day Evening Post last winter I read 
an article that was both striking and 
shocking. The author cites, as an 
extreme example, two rural school 
teachers of the elementary grades 
who were unable to define the word 
“republic” and got it all confused 
with the tariff. 

I don’t believe I was nearly as 
shocked as she was, nor am I so sure 
the case she cites is extreme. I con- 
fess, however, that I am concerned 
about the teaching done by such 
individuals. It is certainly doubtful 
that anyone limited by such ignor- 
ance of the facts could teach—ob- 
jectively and without bias — the 
simplest subject matter of the ele- 
mentary school. Even the multipli- 
cation tables must take on some un- 
usual aspects when warped by 
ignorance. 

Of course, even much better in- 
formed adults are profoundly sus- 
ceptible to the forces of their 
prejudices. In all of us there is a 
dividing line beyond which our 
information ceases to function and 
our biases take over. 

Some years ago, I was engaged 
in a study of the effect of stress in 
teaching on the scientific attitudes 
of intermediate-grade children. Ac- 
companied as it was, except in one 
area, by the most phenomenal lack 
of success in modification of atti- 
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tudes, the study gave rise to one 
big $64 question: What about the 
attitudes of the teachers? Could we 
expect teachers, for example, to 
effect a change in a given direction 
in the attitudes of their pupils if 
their own attitudes are opposed? 
Or, in this particular investigation, 
could teachers inculcate scientific 
objectivity, willingness to delay 
conclusions until all the data was 
in, and willingness to change con- 
clusions when the data indicated 
such changes, if they themselves had 
no such objectivity or such willing- 
ness? 


QUESTION UNANSWERED 


Our question remained unan- 
swered. Many studies have been 
made, however, of teacher’s atti- 
tudes. One investigator found that 
school administrators had amazingly 
limited ideas on social issues. An- 
other found teachers to be much 
more like parents than like mental 
hygienists on questions about chil- 
dren’s behavior. Dozens of studies ” 
point, alas, the same way. One 
writer hints strongly that all this is 
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largely the fault of the teacher- 
training institutions. It is also part- 
ly, I think, simply because teachers 
are human beings. 

We all should examine our un- 
founded beliefs, our unscientific 
attitudes, and our prejudices from 
time to time. There should be a 
brief pause for bias identification, 
ever so often. If we could thereby 
attain a degree of selfinsight and ob- 
jectivity, what a brave new world 
might evolve. The psychiatrists 
would all go out of business right 
away; for as everyone knows, the 
essence of psychotherapy is simply 
to get the patient outside himself, 
free from the entangling pressures 
of his fears and obsessions, so that 
he can see himself not only as others 
see him but as he really is. But we 
are up against some extremely 
potent forces in our efforts in this 
direction, forces that tend to keep 
us the tool and plaything of our 
unreasoned attitudes. 


ADVERTISING A DRUG 


Advertising is one of these 
“drugs.” We have this influence 
hitting at us from all directions and 
through all modalities: print, radio, 
video, posters, billboards—they be- 
siege our eyes, our ears, our every 
sense. Here is often indeed a 
chance to be scientific and objective. 
How often do we stop to question 
the authenticity of percentages 
quoted, or consider what may have 
been omitted, when - “scientific” 
tests prove one razorblade better 
than all the others, one cigarette less 
harmful, one type of whiskey su- 


perior because patronized by a 
superior class? 

Another good illustration of our 
universal gullibility is our reaction 
to newspaper “‘stories.” How many 
of us have writhed or sneered or 
gasped in amazement at the distor- 
tions of events or situations with 
which we were familiar enough to 
know the truth? Nevertheless, we 
swallow all the rest, the fallacies, 
the slanted presentations, signifi- 
cant omissions, misleading head- 
lines, which go to make up the 
power of the press. The force of 
print seems to paralyze our powers 
of objective evaluation. 

The force of resistance to change, 
vast mass inertia, is another great 
factor in maintaining and fostering 
misconceptions. One example fre- 
quently confronting the teacher is 
the consternation created among 
parents when schools are found to 
be doing things they didn’t do 


_“wwhen I went to school’’—or not 


doing what they used to do. Educa- 
tion, to many of these individuals, 
is the last thing which changes. I 
wonder how many of these critics 
of every new idea in education from 
project method to core curriculum 
would prefer to ride in 1920 auto- 
mobiles, trains, or airplanes, or get 
along without radio, television, or 
talking movies. But it is a tough 
job for the teacher, as an individual, 
to buck the force of these attitudes ; 
many of us, I fear, have found it 
more comfortable to adopt the ideas 
of the multitude, at least on the 
surface. 

It would be dishonest to omit 
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the other side of the coin—the op- 
posite extreme. Complete and un- 
critical embracing of the new has 
its risks and many of our efforts 
are far from scientifically proven 
when they are launched on the 
unsuspecting and (relatively) unre- 
sisting pupil population. Putting 
new approaches into operation ex- 
perimentally is less dangerous be- 
cause they are still subject to critical 
examination and will fall by the 
wayside in time if they are inade- 
quate. 

Many of our present-day modifi- 
cations of curriculum, methodology, 
and philosophy are the result of 
honest efforts to bring us into line 
with the needs and aims of the next 
half-century’s living. There is cer- 
tainly a much more desirable spirit 
in the air when new things, even if 
unproved, are fried, than when old 
ones are retained solely through 
veneration for antiquity. I accent 
tried because I think the word ex- 
emplifies the spirit of objectivity. 
For example, it is certainly better to 
try something different than to cling 
to the same methods of enforcing 
school-attendance laws that have 
been in use for half a century, when 
statistics clearly show that, despite 
these methods, truancy and irregular 
attendance are on the increase! 

Another real danger to scientific 
objectivity in evaluating our educa- 
tional program is the individual ex- 
ception. Instead of proving the 
rule, to many of us he disproves it. 
We tend to give grossly unfair 
weight to the one case we know 
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about. I have myself been exposed 
to some rather dramatic instances of 
this sort. For example, about one 
half of our teaching staff is engaged 
in an intensive program of child 
study, developing principles of 
growth and development—eventual- 
ly to be applied to curriculum con- 
struction—from the study of indi- 
vidual cases. Every once in a while 
I come across a glaring revelation 
on the part of one of those who 
have been engaged in this work, 
sometimes even a veteran or a lead- 
er, of the most complete and utter 
lack of understanding of a child, 
of complete negation of the princi- 
ples of the study. 


WATCH OVERALL EFFECTS 


It would be easy to say bitterly, 
“This program certainly has a lot 
of effect when there are individuals 
who react like this.” But if one 
retains enough sanity, or objectivity, 
one realizes that the work of 2000 
cannot be judged by the reactions of 
a dozen. Also, knowing that the ex- 
ceptions are the ones which stand 
out and command our attention, I 
am willing to wait and eventually to 
try to examine the effects of the 
program overall. Much the same 
pattern can be found to function in 
some of the feeling that develops 
regarding racial and religious minor- 
ities; often it is the minority of the 
minority which is responsible for 
the attitude toward the whole group 
or which at least provides a con- 
venient basis for projection and 
rationalization of a prejudice. 








Overcoming Resistance 


Community Relations and the Elementary 
Curriculum 


ROMA GANS 


In Progressive Education 


me MPORTANT steps toward a 
more functional elementary program 
have been made. Probably the most 
significant one commonly observed 
is in the method of work. Nowadays 
groups of teachers, administrators, 
parents, and lay community mem- 
bers work as teams, exploring prob- 
lems related to children’s learning. 
The full force of such group plan- 
ning lies ahead. Enough of it has 
been observed, however, to excite 
high hopes. 

Progress, too, has been made in 
changing from a curriculum unre- 
lated to community-life problems to 
one which guides children in un- 
derstanding their community and in 
some cases even helping to solve 
some community problems. Anyone 
who visits elementary schools today 
expects to see groups at work on 
studies which have grown out of 
their everyday problems. Parents 
and lay citizens who observe such 
experiences or who work at any 
point with the children, invariably 
are impressed with the alertness of 
the children, the maturity they re- 
veal, and their avidness for learning. 

In these two respects, namely the 
more cooperative study and plan- 
ning of the elementary-school cur- 
riculum and the inclusion of experi- 
ences which are inherent in a child’s 
life, schools have made noticeable 
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progress. In some respects, how- 
ever, Our progress is not so con- 
spicuous. In fact, once a school- 
community group has developed to 
this point, it must push into some 
of the more difficult problems or 
lose its dynamic force and allow the 
improved ways of working to be- 
come mere forms. 

Among the more difficult prob- 
lems is the attitude toward the skills 
and knowledge characteristic of the 
formal grade-standard school which 
most of us, and the great American 
public attended. Reading, for ex- 
ample, in the minds of many is not 
only a tool for use in life, but it is 
more especially a symbol, a symbol 
of culture, of being wellbred, of 
being socially of the right class. To 
be able to quote volubly from Long- 
fellow and to have a large collec- 
tion of quiz-type information, too, 
is a symbol of social correctness. 
Regular cursive writing bordering 
on the Spencerian style, too, is 
firmly held. 

Whether conscious or not, and 
whether articulated or not, these 
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symbols are deeply rooted in the 
minds of many people and the 
method of curriculum change, if it 
is to be sound from a sociological 
point of view, must recognize this 
fact. 

Mental hygiene is making us 
aware of the importance of security, 
of the need to clutch to the known 
tightly in order to venture out on 
the less known, of the significance 
of assuring and “going along with 
the worry” in order that the worrier 
can relax and take a new look at 
the situation. As we work on cur- 
riculum changes, surer and greater 
progress will be made if we draw 
on these two fields, namely sociology 
in order that we will understand the 
value symbols deeply rooted in our 
community, and mental hygiene in 
order that we may work with par- 
ents and public, yes and with our 
own profession, with sustaining 
harmony and progress. 

A careful study of our pat answers 
to doubting or inquiring parents 
should be made. To say to a par- 
ent who is greatly involved in the 
reading-symbol value, ‘Never mind, 
your child will learn to read when 
he is ready,” creates just the oppo- 
site from the assurance we intend. 

Conferences with parents in co- 
operative planning of the child’s 
school experiences present many 
opportunities to offer the type of 
assurance needed by a parent that 
his child’s skills and subject-matter 
learnings are the school’s concern. 
Records which include examples of 
situations revealing specific learn- 
ings are especially helpful because 


the parent quickly realizes that his 
child is noticed and particularly in 
relation to what he is learning. 

Group meetings in which re- 
cordings of children’s discussions 
are analyzed to point out growth 
not only in thinking and in the 
techniques of discussing, but also in 
acquisition and use of facts, have 
been successfully used. A variety of 
ways need to be explored. The need 
for this assuring technique is not 
brief; to the contrary, for years 
ahead we may find them essential 
especially in relation to most con- 
cerns that are deeply rooted. 

Another area fraught with ten- 
sions and uneasiness centers about 
our economic system, especially as 
it affects children and their immedi- 
ate neighborhood. At no other 
point, except perhaps sex education, 
is there a more powerful array of 
forces keeping a watchful eye on 
the school program and the edu- 
cator. A common fear is that ruth- 
less or subversive forces will exploit 
children to achieve their ends. No 
one should minimize the importance 
of guarding against the Communist 
Trojan horse. Those with this fear 
can offset it, however, by acquiring 
an understanding of the importance 
of helping children to grow increas- 
ingly competent in understanding 
community needs and a wholesome 
constructive way of bringing about 
change within our democratic mode 
of life. 

But there is another fear that any 
change which comes from the grass 
roots is dangerous. It is actually a 
fear of the wisdom and integrity 
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of the people, the plain people. 
Open discussion of problems, even 
among adults, may give rise to fear. 
Censorship and tighter legislation 
tending toward thought control 
seem to be proposals consistent with 
this fear. 

To meet forces so motivated, 
educators and public, individually 
and in organized groups, must open 
up the problems at their focal 
points and make every effort to help 
all concerned to see the danger in 
sealing off important areas of living 
from children’s education when 


children are ready to deal with 
them. While so doing, however, 
preventing unwise regulations and 
laws from becoming established, 
too, is of utmost importance. 
Worthy efforts to help children 


meet and accept children of racial 
and religious backgrounds other than 
their own are widespread. The atti- 
tude of the public reveals remark- 
able understanding of the impor- 
tance of children acquiring the 
ability to work with children of 
other racial, religious, and ethnic 
background. But to move forward 
in curriculum development in guid- 
ing children to get essential infor- 
mation related to the many problems 
basically rooted in our economy de- 
mands a more realistic approach 
than in general we have made. 
Youngsters coming to grips with 
these problems handled under guid- 
ance so that they do not develop 
frustrations or antagonism are better 
equipped for socially constructive 
citizenship than ate those who in 
later youth first discover the ills of 


our society as a shock and with 
resentment. 

Each resisting force which the 
educator encounters must be under- 
stood before a constructive way in 
dealing with it can be undertaken. 
And this is probably a working 
principle for the whole responsi- 
bility of changing the curriculum 
in light of better understanding of 
children and their community. Good 
practices in cooperative group effort 
are an important means. 

Further study and implementa- 
tion of how to establish harmonious 
personal relationships coming from 
increased knowledge of mental hy- 
giene will yield much help, espec- 
ially if we can apply our increased 
knowledge not only to individual 
behavior but also to a whole com- 
munity. For example, the increased 
tensions about children’s books, 
movies, and education in general is 
to be expected when one realizes 
that adults who are worried about 
matters far removed from education, 
give vent to their fears and worries 
frequently when they take time out 
to ponder what goes on in child 
life. 

No routine collections of meth- 
ods, no one “group process” can 
be the answer to the multiple and 
everchanging needs. Neither will a 
design or blue print for a curricu- 
lum be the answer. Rather, a serious 
and continuous cooperative study is 
needed, in light of important needs, 
of issues and problems, not only of 
those which persist, but also of 
those which suddenly loom on the 
horizon. 











Learning to Read” Speech 


Barberton Opens Its Ears 


JOSEPHINE M. Mitz 
In Ohio Schools 


J hard-of-hearing child has a 
ouble handicap. The fact that his 
defect is not readily apparent, or 
“does not show”’ is a handicap. Per- 
haps he has been branded as “‘dis- 
obedient,” “inattentive,” “‘mischiev- 
ous,” “bored,” or even “stupid’’— 
by teachers or parents who are una- 
ware of a handicap which is there 
but which cannot be seen. 

Barberton has “opened its ears!” 
By means of our hearing-conserva- 
tion classes, we are attempting to 
help hard-of-hearing children in two 
ways. The first is to help them 
make successful psychological ad- 
justments to their defective hearing, 
to other people, and to themselves. 
To bridge the gap between what 
they hear and what they cannot 
hear is the second aim. 

These children are taught to ‘‘hear 
with their eyes” by learning the 
techniques of speech reading. This 
is the skill by which the child learns 
to know what is being said by 
watching the movements of the lips 
(and general facial expressions) 
without hearing the voice. 

To make the teaching of speech 
reading more proficient, we have 
something special in Barberton—a 
soundproof booth which has been 
erected in one corner of our class- 
room. There is a large window 
across the front of this booth. 

The teacher or child who is speak- 
ing stands inside the enclosure and 
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the “listeners” remain outside, 
seated or standing, and look in. 
They watch the lip movements and 
interpret what is being said. In this 
way there is no distortion of lip 
movements by attempting to use no 
voice in giving sentences. The 
speaker talks naturally, in normal 
voice, in this special speech-reading 
laboratory. 

In addition to learning the tech- 
niques of speech reading, hearing 
aids are being fitted to those chil- 
dren whose degree and type of hear- 
ing loss require a mechanical supple- 
ment. After the correct hearing aid 
is determined, the child is taught to 
hear with it—sometimes a lengthy 
process. Patience is so necessary on 
the part of all concerned. 

The 22 children now being 
helped by our hearing-conservation 
program are not special in any way 
—they attend classes in regular 
gtades and are treated normally at 
all times. One or two periods each 
day are spent in the hard-of-hearing 
classes, concentrating on. speech 
reading, speech correction, acoustic 
training, and tutoring in school 
work if needed. ° 











International Education in Elkhart 


Max and Gabriella, Ambassadors of 
Good Will 


C. P. WooDRUFF 


In the Indiana Teacher 


tax and Gabriella are a 


couple of kids a long way from 
home. An ocean separates them 
from their homes and families, but 
they don’t seem to mind too much 
because to them this is a dream 
come true. Max and Gabriella are 
foreign-scholarship students who 
have come to this country to spend 
the school year as students in the 
Elkhart Senior High School. 

The idea originated in a social- 
studies class at this high school. The 
class had read, in their current- 
events newspapers, about foreign 
students entering the United States 
to study. Someone suggested to the 
teacher that the high school raise 
money to bring one or two students 
here for a year. The teacher of the 
class was interested, he talked to the 
high-school principal, who was also 
interested, and they got a movement 
underway. 

Since the project needed student 
backing if it were to succeed, it 
seemed logical that the Student 
Council should be the group to give 
it the necessary impetus. The matter 
was presented, and the idea caught 
fire. An assembly was held at which 
the idea was presented to the entire 
student body, who voted almost 
unanimously to try to raise the nec- 
essary money. 

It seemed at the time that some 
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$750 per student would be needed; 
the student body was interested in 
bringing two students. Before 
school was out, the students had 
raised $1436.91 with contributions 
from various school organizations, 
the local Teachers’ Federation, and 
the Elks Lodge. 

We had the money; now it was 
time to select the students and ar- 
range for their arrival. It was the 
American Field Service in New 
York, which had been bringing stu- 
dents to this country and placing 
them in private schools and colleges, 
which attended to all these details 
for us. The American Field Service 
is composed of a group of men and 


.women who are interested in helping 


to carry to other countries the real 
meaning of democracy. They are in- 
terested in international scholarships 
because they hope students selected 
to study in this country will not only 
be ambassadors of good will for 
their own country while here, but 
also for this country when they re- 
turn. 

We contacted the AFS, and they 
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indicated immediately that they 
would be very happy to work with 
us on our project. AFS, through its 
representatives abroad, selected the 
students and arranged for their 
transportation. They approved the 
homes where the students were to 
live from a list we sent them, made 
arrangements for sick and accident 
insurance, and took care of the de- 
tails of entry into this country. In 
September, in spite of several set- 
backs, Max Bouchet, a 16-year-old 
boy from Montreuil, France, and 
Gabriella Gisci, a girl of 19 whose 
home is in Rome, arrived. Teachers 
and pupils awaited their coming 
with curiosity and eagerness. They 
were met at their trains by school 
representatives and the families 
with whom they were to live. 


Any anxiety with respect to how 
these kids would fit into the rest of 
the high-school student body was 
unnecessaty because they were im- 
mediately accepted. Both of them 
are of a friendly nature themselves, 


and, consequently, they made 
friends very quickly. 

After seeing what they looked 
like and how they acted in this 
country, our students discovered that 
these two young people presented a 
challenge to them. The fact that 
each can fluently speak several 
languages, including English, and 
are both intelligent, likable young 
people immediately commanded the 
respect of our faculty and student 
body. After our students became 
acquainted with them, they found 
that even though Max and Gabriella 
are carrying more work than the 





average American high-school pu- 
pils, they are not just bookworms 
but wellrounded individuals. They 
are interested in sports, concerts of 
various kinds, clubs, and in fact 
most of the activities of the school. 
They were made honorary members 
of the Student Council and Na- 
tional Honor Society and of several 
other school organizations. All this 
immediately gave them a feeling of 
belonging. 

The teachers also are much in- 
terested in these students; several of 
them asked if they could be placed 
in their classes. The fact that 
Gabriella and Max in their speak- 
ing and writing must translate to 
and from their native language 
makes it necessary for teachers to 
give them some extra help. Teach- 
ers are most cooperative in this re- 
spect and are always willing to spend 
time in order to help them. 

Because of their experiences in 
their native countries, these two 
kids contribute a great deal to 
social-studies and language classes 
in which they are placed. For ex- 
ample, in American Problems class- 
es they are able to explain much of 
the feeling of their countries be- 
cause they went through several 
years of disappointment, confusion, 
and terror. The picture which they 
are able to paint, because of their 
experiences during World War II, 
presents a sharp contrast to the life 
our students have known. 

Max and Gabriella also had their 
effect on the community. They are 
asked so often to speak before 
various organizations that it has been 
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necessary to schedule such talks 
through the high-school office. Their 
contributions have always been 
worthwhile because in their own 
unassuming way they represent their 
countries in such a manner that all 
those with whom they have had con- 
tact feel closer to their native Italy 
and France. 

If you should talk with Max and 
Gabriella about this experiment, you 
would find that they have been im- 
pressed by the contrasts between 
this country and theirs. They speak 
of the gaiety of our people, the 
rushing to get things done, the ade- 
quacy of transportation, the ade- 
quacy of houses, and the eating 
habits. They were impressed at 


school by the informality between 


teachers and students, the amount 
of help the teachers give the stu- 
dents, the informal dress of the stu- 
dents, and the little amount of 
homework that is required. 

The difference between the two 
educational systems is well expressed 
by Max (who would like to stay in 
this country): “Education here is 
turned toward the future while the 
education in Europe is turned to- 
ward the past. The American school 
prepares students for jobs. The 
things you learn in Europe are de- 
signed to make you an educated 
man but not to get you a job. Even 
if you make a dumb remark in class 
here, you are not laughed at. In my 
country you are ridiculed.” 

When Gabriella (whose ambi- 
bition is to become a secretary in the 
diplomatic and foreign services of 
her country) is asked what she 


learned this year, she says, “Oh, 
I've learned so many things. I like 
the American schools and the way 
they are directed, but I think that 
here in America they don’t study too 
hard. They get too much help from 
the teacher. It seems to me that 
students and other people do many 
extra things and have too many in- 
terests. They are rushing too much, 
especially in New York. I don’t 
think they have time to enjoy their 
life. I think it is better to do a 
few things and enjoy them.” 

The total influence Max and 
Gabriella have had on the school 
and community to us means a sucess- 
ful expegiment. After all, the pri- 
mary purpose of this kind of project 
is to bring nations closer together. 
If we can do this in Elkhart, what 
would be the international effect if 
other schools in our nation could 
attempt similar projects? Whether or 
not we can sell other people on the 
value of this kind of a project, cer- 
tainly the students in Elkhart Sen- 
ior High School and the community 
have received an adequate return 
on their investment. In fact, the 
return has been so great that the 
students have decided that they'll 
try the same thing with two kids 
from two other countries next year. 
They are now in the process of rais- 
ing the necessary money. 

Yes, at first Max and Gabriella 
were just a couple of kids a long 
way from home, but now they are 
connecting links between a typical 
American community and a city in 
France and a city in Italy. They are 
ambassadors of good will. ® 








—==x With Education in Washington *=— 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Slow-up.—Educational circles in 
Washington see the Korean War, 
and the probability of an indefinite 
period of large expenditures for the 
military, as a real blow to progress 
in education. 

The school-construction program 
will definitely be slowed, except in 
those areas where government 
activity creates emergencies. Short- 
ages of materials will be felt in the 
fields of equipment, textbooks, sup- 
plies—in fact in all the areas where 
they were felt during World War 
II, to a lesser or greater extent, de- 
pending on the degree of mobiliza- 
tion of the nation’s men, women, 
and materials. 

Schools today are nearing the 
peak of swollen enrolments from 
the crop of war babies. The Korean 
war will bring a new crop, if history 
repeats, and it probably shall. How 
large and what its impact will be 
on our schools depends again on 
the degree of mobilization of indus- 
try and manpower. This means that 
with education desperately in need 
of rebuilding and expanding now, 
the situation will grow increasingly 
acute as building is slowed and the 
numbers of pupils continues to in- 
crease. 

In the field of legislation the war 
crisis might speed action on mea- 
sures to aid schools in the so-called 
“federal-impact areas.” Already 
passed the House, as this is written, 
is the bill granting administrative 
assistance to such schools. The 


school-construction bill, virtually a 
reenactment of the wartime Lanham 
Act, on a permanent basis with new 
formulas, was being prepared for 
final House action. 

The U. S. Office of Education was 
preparing for operation on a war- 
time basis, but was withholding de- 
tails until the extent of mobilization 
was finally determined. 

One problem that is almost cer- 
tain to be faced is that of a teacher 
shortage. With teacher salaries still 
low, with job opportunities in high- 
er paying professions opening, edu- 
cators expect teacher recruitment to 
be even more difficult than it has 
been during the past few years. 
Moreover the new, postwar crop of 
teachers will be drawn into military 
service at a rather high rate, for 
many of them escaped service dur- 
ing World War II because of age. 


Speed-up.—A_ special five-man 
committee representing education is 
in constant contact with federal 
agencies regarding education prob- 
lems growing out of the mobiliza- 
tion program. 

The committee was named fol- 
lowing a special meeting in Wash- 
ington of education leaders, repre- 
senting practically every segment of 
the profession, to consider how edu- 
cation can mobilize for the emer- 
gency. 

Seriousness with which the situ- 
ation is regarded by education 
leaders is seen in the fact that sev- 
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eral such meetings have been held, 
and others are expected. 

The special committee is meet- 
ing with government officials both 
to advise them how the strength of 
education can be utilized in the na- 
tional interest, and how, in turn, the 
interests of education should be 
protected. 

The special committee members 
are: 

Willard E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary of the NEA; Ralph W. 
McDonald, Executive Secretary, 
NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; Edgar Fuller, Executive 
Secretary, National Council of Chief 
State School Officers; L. H. Dennis, 
Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association; and a 
representative of the American 
Council on Education. 

It was pointed out that one mil- 
lion teachers are available for ra- 
tioning, draft registration, and for 
administering other forms of con- 
trols. The meeting also pointed out 
that during World War II the na- 
tion’s public vocational schools 
trained 14 million men and women 
for war work, and that the nation’s 
28 million school children took part 
in national conservation drives, and 
in the collection of scrap for war in- 
dustries. 

This meeting was called by the 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. The general atti- 
tude of those in attendance, appar- 
ently was summed up by Edgar Ful- 
ler, Executive Secretary of that 
organization, who later said: 


“Civilian mobilization is upon 
us. At this time it is uncertain 
whether we will have sudden over- 
all wage and price controls and al- 
locations of materials, or a gradual 
development of those controls. In 
any event, no probable turn of 
events can change our national 
course, and we must prepare to live 
in a mobilized and largely controlled 
society for some years to come.” 

Spokesmen placed the nation’s 
teachers and facilities ‘‘on call’ to 
help meet the needs of partial or 
total mobilization. It was agreed 
that the U. S. Office of Education 
should be utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent during the emergency. 

Further indication of the serious- 
ness with which the situation is 
viewed was seen in a letter sent 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion to the presidents of all univer- 
sities and colleges. The letter 
urged that each institution make an 
immediate survey and appraisal of 
its staff and physical plant to deter- 
mine the service it can render to 
the federal government in the 
“growing international emergency.” 


Make-up.—Changes in the make- 
up of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, resulting from the 
death of the late chairman, John 
Lesinski (D., Mich), may result in 
reporting out an aid-to-education 
bill, but probably, in the long run 
will stymie final action by the 81st 
Congress. 

When Congressman Lesinski died, 
Representative Graham A. Barden 
(D., N. C.), author of a controver- 
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sial bill bearing his name, was 
elevated to the chairmanship. Fill- 
ing the vacancy was Representative 
Hugh A. Mitchell, scholarly young 
Congressman from Washington. 
Mitchell’s father is the Chairman of 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Barden is believed to be kindly 
disposed to the compromise, a lim- 
ited bill relating to teacher salaries 
only. Mitchell, while favoring a 
broader measure, is willing to com- 
_ promise on what appears to be the 
best bill capable of being reported 
by the Committee. 

Efforts may be made on the floor 
of the House to alter this measure 
to include other aids desired and 
needed by the nation’s schools. In 
view of the opposition of the Chair- 
man to broadening the bill to any- 
thing other than his own measure, 
there is not too much hope for suc- 
cess. If the House passes the teach- 
er salary bill, it is believed that the 
Senate will insist on its own bill, 
$246, and ask for a conference. 

Chairman Barden is opposed to 
this bill. He will not only be man- 
ager of the House conferees, but 
will name the members of the com- 
mittee. 

Those who have been in the 
forefront of the fight for aid to 
education ate not optimistic. It is 
felt that a stalemate will result 
when the conferees attempt to get 
together. 


Gang-up ?—Educators, who have 
been waging what appears to be a 
losing battle for aid to education, 





won one fight this summer when 
Congress once more failed to ap- 
prove elevation of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency to cabinet status. 

And the battle was won without 
education taking an open and lead- 
ing fight. Educators apparently sat 
back and let the doctors, who raised 
the issue of Oscar Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator, and ‘“‘social- 
ized medicine,” carry the fight. 

Only the Council of Chief State 
School Officers circularized Con- 
gressmen in opposition. Their cir- 
cular emphasized that opposition 
had nothing to do with “person- 
alities” but was based on grounds 
the cabinet status for FSA would 
further centralize many functions 
which it was felt should be hand- 
led by “professionals” within the 
Office of Education. 

Background opposition, however, 
is the continuing fight to have the 
Office of Education made entirely 
independent of any other agency of 
government. 

Many members of Congress, 
however, felt that education and the 
doctors made strange bedfellows. 
They cited mail from professional 
and business groups, such as the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary, 
Lions, and so forth, opposing aid 
to education, with medical men tak- 
ing an active part in opposition. At 
the same time they cited the 
“canned” resolutions opposing na- 
tional health insurance coming in 
from many Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. Some members privately 
wonder whether a deal has been 
made. ‘ 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


The new superintendent at Spartans- 
burg, S. C., is Joseph G. McCracken 
who was the director of North Carolina’s 
State School Insurance Division. 

East Lansing, Mich., has a new super- 
intendent in Cecil E. MacDonald, for- 
merly superintendent at Menominee, 
Mich. 

Scott Thompson, superintendent of 
secondary schools in Compton, Calif., 
and president of Compton College, has 
resigned from both positions. 

Retiring after 41 years of service is 
H. A. Hunt, superintendent of schools in 
Portsmouth, Va. 

The White Plains, N. Y., superin- 
tendent of schools is now Parmer L. 
Ewing who was head of the Rockford, 
Ill., schools. 

Succeeding William M. Alexander, 
now professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Miami and curriculum con- 
sultant for the Dade County, Fla., 
schools, as superintendent in Winnetka, 
Ill., is Gilbert S. Willey, the Lincoln, 
Neb., superintendent. 

The former president of Oregon Col- 
lege of Education, Monmouth, Henry M. 
Gunn, is now superintendent at Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

Altoona, Pa., has a new school head 
in A. Bruce Denniston, formerly superin- 
tendent in Greenville, Pa. 

The new superintendent in Stoneham, 
Mass., is Raymond C. Burdick, professor 
of education at Potsdam, N. Y., State 
Teachers College. 

After 25 years of service in schools 
in East Haddam, Conn., Royal O. Fisher 
has been named superintendent in the 
union district embracing Barre, Hard- 
wick, and Petersham, Mass. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

The 1950-51 academic year’s beginning 
will bring new presidents to a number 
of American colleges and universities. 
Among the changes reported are: at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, James A. 
McCain, who was at Montana State Uni- 


versity, Missoula, succeeds Milton S. 
Eisenhower; at the New School for So- 
cial Research, New York City, Hans 
Simon who was dean of the school of 
politics in the adult-education division 
succeeds Bryn J. Hovde who resigned; at 
Sweet Briar, Va., College, Anne G. Pan- 
nell, dean of Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Md., becomes president; at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Reno, Malcolm A. Love, 
former dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Denver, Colo., 
succeeds as president John O. Moseley 
who resigned; at Wake Forest, N. C., 
College the new president is Harold W. 
Tribble, president of Andover Newton 
Theological School, Newton Centre, 
Mass.; at the College of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Mother M. Dorothea Dunkerley, 
dean, is now the president, succeeding 
Monsignor Francis W. Walsh; at the A. 
and M. College of Texas, College Sta- 
tion, Marion T. Harrington, dean of the 
school of arts and sciences is the new 
president; and at Bard College, Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, N. Y., James H. Case, 
Jr., assumes the presidency after serving 
in the same capacity at Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. His 
successor is Boyd C. Patterson, who was 
at Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
Other changes involving chief execu- 
tives in institutions of higher learning 
include: at lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, James W. Maucker, dean of 
the school of education at Montana State 
University, Missoula, succeeds to the 
presidency formerly held by Malcolm P. 
Price; at Oregon College of Education, 
Monmouth, the new president is Roben 
J. Maaske, who will leave the presidency 
of Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
La Grande; at the College of Idaho, 
Caldwell, Paul M. Pitman, becomes presi- 
dent after serving as dean of men, San 
Jose, Calif., State College; Nebraska's 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Wayne O. Reed, succeeds the late 
William L. Nicholas as president of 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru; 
at Colorado Women’s College, Denver, 
Val H. Wilson, administrative vice-presi- 
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dent, is the new president, succeeding 
James E. Hutchingson; at Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield, Vt., Ernest N. Har- 
mon succeeds to the presidency formerly 
held by Homer L. Dodge; and at the 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden, John 
W. Vanderwilt, secretary of the Board of 
Trustees, succeeds Ben H. Parker as 
president. 

Presidential resignations and retire- 
ments reported in recent weeks include: 
Wilbur W. White, University of Toledo, 
Ohio, resigning for reasons of ill health; 
Rev. John R. Miller, Knoxville, Tenn., 
College, resigning; Dale Welch, Alma, 
Mich., College, resigning; Rev. Paul S. 
Powell, Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
Winchester, resigning; and Kenneth I. 
Brown, leaving Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio, to assume the executive direc- 
torship of the Danforth Foundation, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Changes involving presidencies are 


reported at American International Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass., where Spencer 


Miller, Jr., highway commissioner for 
New Jersey, is now chief executive; at 
Fitchburg, Mass., State Teachers College, 
where Ellis F. White, former dean of in- 
struction at New Jersey Teachers College, 
Jersey City, becomes president as suc- 
cessor to William J. Sanders; at Bakers- 
field, Calif., Junior College, where Ralph 
Prater, associate professor of education 
at the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
succeeds Grace V. Bird, now at the Uni- 
versity of California; at Frances Shimer 
College, Mt. Carroll, Ill., where Aaron 
J. Brumbaugh assumes office; at Chico, 
Calif., State College, where Aymer J. 
Hamilton, retired, is succeeded by Glenn 
Kendall of the San Francisco, Calif., 
State College; and at Washington Col- 
lege, Chestertown, Md., where the for- 
mer dean of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa., Daniel Z. Gibson, 
is the president. 

The provost of the University of Con- 
necticut at Storrs is now Albert E. 
‘Waugh who was dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Thomas R. McConnell, dean of the col- 
lege of science, literature and the arts at 





the University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, has been elected chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo, N. Y., to succeed 
the retired Samuel P. Capen. 

Succeeding to the deanship of the 
school of education at the University of 
California at Berkeley formerly held by 
Frank N. Freeman, retired, is William A. 
Brownell, professor of education, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

The dean of the college of education 
at Drake University in Des Moines, Ia., 
F. G. Macomber, has accepted a new 
position, as dean of education, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

The new head of the department of 
education at the Arizona State College, 
Tempe, is Guy D. McGrath, former di- 
rector of teacher education, University 
of Illinois, Champaign. 

Head of the department of education 
at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, is Clifford L. Bishop, formerly at 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville. 

Named professor of higher education 
at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, was Algo D. Henderson, associate 
commissioner for higher and professional 
education, New York State Education 
Department. Also appointed at the Uni- 
versity was Herbert G. Ludlow who was 
named assistant professor of education. 
Arthur B. Moehiman has resigned as pro- 
fessor of school administration and super- 
vision there because of ill health. 

Herbert A. Clark has left Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., to become 
head of the department of education, 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Now director of the reading labora- 
tory and professor of education at Texas 
Christian University, Forth Worth, Tex- 
as, is Oscar Causey who was at Howard 
College, Birmingham, Ala. 

Ralph C. Bedell has left his position 
as professor of educational psychology, 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, to 
become chairman of the department of 
psychology and education, School of 
Social Sciences and Public Affairs, Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C. 

Appointments at the San Francisco, 
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Calif., State College include those of 
Fred T. Wilhelms who is now chairman 
of the division of education and psychol- 
ogy, Frederic T. Shipp, professor of edu- 
tion, and Virginia L. Block, associate pro- 
fessor of education. 

Nathan Lazar of the New York City 
school system has been named associate 
professor of education in New York 
University, New York City. 

Arthur C. Hearn has been appointed 
associate professor of education at the 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 


OTHER CHANGES: 

Ambrose Caliver has been appointed 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in the U. S. Office of Education. 
He formerly was specialist for the higher 
education of Negroes and adviser on 
related problems. 

THE EDUCATION DIGEST is pleased to 
announce the following appointments to 
its editorial advisory board: Clyde A. 


Erwin, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in North Carolina; Kenneth E. 


Oberholtzer, superintendent, Denver, 
Colo., public schools; Willard C. Olson, 
director of research in child development, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Paul A. Rehmus, superintendent of the 
Portland, Ore., schools; Ruth Strang, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City; 
and Benjamin C. Willis, superintendent 
of schools in Buffalo, N. Y. The last- 
named was formerly school head at 
Yonkers, N. Y., and moved from there 
to Buffalo this summer. 

The new director of the education 
department of the Unesco Secretariat is 
H. Lionel Elvin of England. He succeeds 
Clarence E. Beeby, New Zealand. 

The successor (on January 1, 1951) 
to George F. Zook as president of the 
American Council on Education will be 
Arthur S. Adams, president of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham. 

The new president of the Institute of 
International Education, New York City, 
is Kenneth Holland who resigned as per- 
manent U. S. delegate to Unesco to ac- 
cept the position. 


Dowell J. Howard has been named 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Virginia to succeed G. Tyler Miller. 

The new acting deputy commissioner 
of education for the State of New York 
is James E. Allen, Jr. 

Raymond B. Allen, president of the 
University of Washington, Seattle, is 
now chairman of the board of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service. He succeeds 
Herold C. Hunt, Chicago, IIl., superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Appointed as acting director of audio- 
visual instructional services and execu- 
tive secretary, department of audio-visual 
instruction, NEA, was Herbert R. Jen- 
sen of the Columbia University Press, 
New York City. 

Executive secretary of the School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, NEA, is Roy 
K. Wilson, assistant director of NEA 
press and radio relations. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Clarence A. Dykstra, provost of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
and former president of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Edward A. Birge, president emeritus, 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

John M. Munson, president emeritus, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti. 

Ernest O. Holland, president emeritus 
of the State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 

Raleigh Schorling, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
and a member of the editorial advisory 
board of THE EDUCATION DIGEST. 

William C. French, professor emeritus 
of education, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Earl G. Blackstone, head of the de- 
partment of business education and sec- 
retarial administration, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Lewis W. Williams, assistant professor 
of education, University of Illinois, 
Champaign. 

Ray Fife, professor of agricultural ed- 
ucation, Ohio State University, Colum- 


bus. 
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Right and Left 

NEA’s convention in St. Louis, Mo., 
this summer was marked by further 
anticommunist resolutions and by 
an alerting of the delegates to at- 
tacks against the schools by repre- 
sentatives of the Right. The con- 
vention changed the NEA bylaws 
to prohibit Communists and others 
labelled as ‘‘subversive’ from be- 
coming members of the organization 
and to get rid of those who are al- 
ready members. The National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy, through its chairman, Harold 
Benjamin of the University of 
Maryland, reported on the seeming- 
ly well-organized attack on public 
schools by ‘“‘tax-haters and the school 
development councils and the school 
protective leagues.” 

Corma Mowrey, director of pro- 
fessional relations for the West 
Virginia State Education Associa- 
tion, was elected NEA president for 
1950-51. Next year’s meeting will 
be in San Francisco. The St. Louis 
meeting, incidentally, was the last 
that will be held in a city that can- 
not provide “a maximum degree of 
equality” for all teachers of what- 
ever race, the Convention decided. 


Advice and Interpretation 

COMMISSIONER of Education Earl J. 
McGrath will have a body of advis- 
ers from among the top educators of 
the country. Their job will be to 
advise the Commissioner ‘‘on the 
purposes, functions, and program 
of the Office of Education” and to 
aid in interpreting the Office to the 
profession, according to Dr. Mc- 








Grath. The body of leaders was 
selected from among chief state 
school officers, superintendents of 
schools, presidents of higher learn- 
ing institutions, and other groups. 


Midcentury Conference 

THE Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth in 
December is expected to be the 
largest White House Conference 
yet held. The staff for the confer- 
ence has been concentrating on get- 
ting nationwide participation 
through encouragement of the for- 
mation of state and local committees 
of interested citizens. There will be 
a total of 4600 participants invited, 
including representatives from other 
countries and from youth organiza- 
tions. President Truman will be the 
ptincipal speaker at the Conference 
and there will be many other prom- 
inent persons on the agenda. 


Crucial Year 

THIS year marks a ‘“‘crucial year” 
for Unesco, according to the direc- 
tor-general, Jaime Torres Bodet. 
Speaking at Florence to the fifth 
general conference of the UN spec- 
ialized agency, Bodet called on 
representatives of the nations to 
work actively for peace, even if that 
meant foregoing favorite projects 
and topics. A U.S.-sponsored reso- 
lution calling for concentration of 
Unesco’s activities on 10 major 
tasks in the fields of educational, 
scientific, and cultural understand- 
ing and advancement carried. Bodet 
at one point submitted his resignation 
but was prevailed on to continue. 
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VA Rules 

New regulations affecting veterans 
in school or hoping to go, were em- 
bodied in a new law (PL 610) 
which went into effect this sum- 
mer. It is now necessary for stu- 
dent-veterans who wish to change 
for a second time their general 
field of training to undergo advise- 
ment and guidance from the VA. 
There is some tightening of require- 
ments for taking certain courses 
which might be classified as recrea- 
tional or avocational. Veterans may 
take these courses (in dancing, pho- 
tography, etc.) provided they can 
prove them necessary for present 
or contemplated business or occu- 
pation. VA officials emphasize that 
the cutoff date for commencing GI 
Bill training is still July 25, 1951, 
for all veterans discharged prior to 
July 25, 1947. Those discharged 
subsequently have four years from 
the date of separation in which to 
commence training. 


Library of Congress Notes 

A RELEASE has been received from 
the Library of Congress which states 
that (starting last July) “the Li- 
brary of Congress will extend its 
inter-library loan service on a trial 
basis to include positive copies of 
microfilm in those cases where the 
Library possesses the negative and 
where the original material is be- 
lieved not to be on interlibrary loan 
from an institution in the conti- 
nental United States...” Regula- 
tions for these loans are the same 
as for other materials from the 


Library. 


Announcement was also made 
recently of the awarding of a con- 
tract to publish the Library of Con- 
gress Series in American Civilization 
to the Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. The series will 
consist of 15 extended essays on 
aspects of our civilization in the 
twentieth century and will be under 
the general editorship of Ralph H. 
Gabriel, historian at Yale. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
September 5-7, National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, Denver, 
Colo. 
September 25-28, Association of 
School Business Officials, Chicago, 
Ill. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

October 9-12, Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, Columbus, Ohio. 

October 18-20, NEA Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, Chicago, 
Ill. 

November 5-11, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 28-December 2, 
American Vocational Association, 
Miami, Fla. 

December 12-14, School Broad- 
cast Conference, Chicago, III. 

February 10-14, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, New York City. 

February 10-15, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, NEA, Detroit, Mich. 

February 17-22, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





New Books in Education 


The American Tradition in Religion 
and Education, R. Freeman Butts. 
Boston, Mass.: The Beacon Press, 


1950. 230 pp. $3.00. 

This fifth volume of the Beacon 
Studies in Freedom and Power pro- 
vides what the author calls “guidelines” 
for public policymaking in the area of 
religion and education. It outlines the 
historical and philosophical bases for 
church-state separation and its import- 
ance in our society. The author main- 
tains that we are at a point where 
majority decision must be made as to 
the future complexion of church-state 
relations in education and points out the 
need to look to our tradition in doing 
so. 


Modern Educational Practice — A 
Handbook for Teachers. Paul R. 
Mort and William S. Vincent. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 


1950. 437 pp. $4.50. 

An important first edition, this book 
represents a thorough culling of the files 
of record and of memory by two edu- 
cators who have been engaged in study 
of school practices for many years. It 
is aimed at general teachers not at 
specialists but there is much of value 
in it for the improvement of teaching at 
both the elementary- and secondary-school 
levels. 


The Envelope. James S. Plant. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 


1950. 299 pp. $3.00. 

The late Dr. Plant wrote this book 
after many years experience working 
with children and investigating their 
problems of personality and adjustment. 
He raises many questions concerning the 
‘impact of the world upon the child” 
and points the way to study of what he 
sees as the 21 problems which youth 
faces in the process of growing from 
infancy to adulthood. He cites many 





trends in research and in social change 
to which workers with children should 
direct their attention in dealing with 
childhood disorders. 


Guidance of American Youth, John 
W. M. Rothney and Bert A. 
Roens. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1950. 269 
pp- $5.00. 


A study of a counseling program in 
Arlington, Mass., with high-school stu- 
dents is the subject of this volume. The 
account it gives of attempts by guidance 
personnel in that community to help 
youngsters, to maintain records of the 
help given, and to follow up and evalu- 
ate results should be of aid to teachers 
and administrators as well as those re- 
sponsible for counseling programs. Presi- 
dent James B, Conant of Harvard has 
written the Foreword. 


The Reading Interests of Young 
People. George W. Norvell. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1950. 262 pp. $3.50. 
The books young people read as 

secondary-school students are herein 
reported on in some detail. The numer- 
ous tables give insight into likes and 
dislikes among required reading as now 
constituted in the schools. 


This Is Teaching. Marie I. Rasey. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 
1950. 217 pp. $2.00. 

This is an interesting book which con- 
cerns a hypothetical seminar conducted 
for some teachers and some social-service 
workers by a college teacher who be- 
lieves in the application of the princi- 
ples and methods of progressive educa- 
tion on the adult level. Structured as a 
series of class meetings, the book uses 
dialogue to illustrate how the teachers 
and workers develop their capabilities 
and their philosophical outlooks in the 
course of the seminar. 
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OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


A Sociological Approach to Educa- 
tion. Lloyd A. Cook and Elaine F. Cook. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1950. 514 pp. $4.50. The authors have 
completely revised an earlier work, Com- 
munity Backgrounds of Education, stress- 
ing the teacher as leader in community 
and group relations. 

Methods of Teaching in Town and 
Rural Schools. E. L. Ritter and L. A. 
Shepherd. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1950. 650 pp. $3.50. There are many 
ideas interestingly presented in this re- 
vision of a 1942 text. 

A Tale of Two Cities, Charles Dick- 
ens. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1950. 293 pp. $1.56. Dickens’ 
classic of the era of the French Revolu- 
tion has been abridged and annotated 
for young readers. 

Language for Daily Use, Grade 8. 
Mary C. Foley, et al. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1950. 
406 pp. $1.92. One of a series of use- 
ful word- and language-study textbooks. 

The Teen-Age Driver. Chicago, IIL: 
The National Safety Council, 1950. 31 
pp. 15c. A reprinting of some of the 
transactions of the 1949 Safety Con- 
gress sessions on teen-agers at the wheel. 

A Handbook for the Improvement of 
Textbooks and Teaching Materials as 
Aids to International Understanding. 
Paris, France: Unesco, 1950. 172 pp. 
45c. The Columbia University Press 
(2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.) 
is American distributor for this and other 
valuable Unesco booklets. 

World Understanding Begins with 
Children. Delia Goetz. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1949. 
30 pp. 15c. The USOE’s specialist in 
the preparation and exchange of educa- 
tional materials has prepared an inter- 
esting and helpful pamphlet for those 
who want to teach for international un- 
derstanding. 


Petersburg Builds a Health Program. : 


Effie G. Bathurst. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Office of Education, 1949. This 
account of citizenship on a citywide basis 


by school children which resulted in a 
functional health program is one of the 
New Enterprises in Education series of 
the USOE. 

Organization and Supervision of Ele- 
mentary Education in 100 Cities. Efhe 
G. Bathurst, et a/. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Office of Education, 1949. 84 pp. 
25c. Report of an exhaustive study. 
Note: This and two booklets immedi- 
ately above should be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
23, 2. %: 

Handbook for Junior Primary Teach- 
ers, revised edition. Richmond, Va.: 
Richmond Public Schools, 1949. 144 pp. 
$1.00. Demand was quite high for the 
first edition of this booklet in 1944; it 
has been revised and is offered for sale 
again. 

Financing Education. Lexington, Ky.: 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, 1950. 160 pp. 50c, The proceed- 
ings of the annual educational confer- 
ence and meeting of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools are published as the March, 
1950, Bulletin of the College of Edu- 
cation’s Bureau of School Services. 

School-Size as a Factor in the Adjust- 
ment of High-School Seniors. Carol Lar- 
son. Pullman, Wash.: State College of 
Washington, 1949. 32 pp. Bulletin no. 
6 the State College’s Youth Series, this 
should be of value especially to those 
interested in either consolidation or in 
decentralization. 

The Educational System of the Soviet 
Union. New York: National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, 1950. 61 
pp. 25c. An outline of schooling in the 
USSR from preschool through adult 
education and the preparation of teachers. 

A Good School Day. Viola Theman. 
Your Child's Leisure Time. Mildred C. 
Letton. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950. 59 and 52 pp. respectively. 
60c each. Two new publications in the 
Parent-Teacher series, these are for teach- 
er and parent respectively and have 
valuable suggestions for each. 











* FAMILY LIVING + 


By EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


— A Textbook for Teen-agers — 


to be used in courses in the 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT — HOME ECONOMICS 
SOCIAL LIVING 


curriculum of the high school 


Through ihe text itself and through the vital and varied suggested 
activities, young people gain information and skills for making wise, 
independent judgments and successful personal adjustments. 

The author has the happy faculty of speaking words of wisdom in the 
language of youth, as a lively give-and-take is maintained between 
students and teacher. 


CONTENTS 


Unit Unit 
1 How Your Personality Grows 4 Looking Forward to 
Marriage Some Day 
2 Living in a Family 5 Children in Your Life 
6 Our Modern American 
3 Getting Along with People Families 

















To be used with classes of both boys and gir!s 


or with either group alone 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York — Boston — Chicago — Dallas — Atlanta — San Francisco 











Fourth Grade, Warner Elementary Schoo!, Nashville, 


* Desks. 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty” — 


The desk that does most 


for pupils and teachers 


Children sit better, see better, learn more easily in 
the American Universal ‘“Ten-Twenty’” Desk—the 
“key” to the modern co-ordinated classroom. 

It is the only desk offering instant, noiseless ad- 
justment to three approved desk-top positions, as 
described at right. Its automatic fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment, an exclusive feature, approaches perfect 
focal adjustment for all tasks, in any desk-top posi- 
tion. Its light natural-wood finish, with 30 to 55% 
reflectance, conforms with accepted brightness ratios. 

Other advantages include 45° seat swivel either 
way, reducing body torque for left or right eye hand 
preferences, also providing easy ingress and egress; 
roomy, sanitary one-piece steel book-box. 


Desk-top shown at correct 20° slope 
for reading, writing or drawing. Pupil 
can easily adjust it to the conventional 
10° slope; or to level position for 
manipulative tasks; or lift it for easy 
access to book-box. Deep-curved ply- 
wood back with self-adjusting lower 
rail and plywood cradJeform seat with 
no rearward elevation, promote relaxed 
sitting and freedom to perform. 


FREE! Write for new illustrated booklet, "The Co-ordinated Classroom,” by 
Darell Boyd Harmon; deals comprehensively with all phases of modern 


classroom environment. Also “The Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’, 


ments by educators using this desk. 


with com- 


cAmezican Seating Company 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan; Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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